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SONGS 


AND 


MISCELLANEOUS    POEMS. 

BY    THE    LATE 

WILLIAM    SANDERSON, 

Of  Lancaster. 


Say  shall  the  bard  unnoticed  sleep, 
Unsung,  uupitied,  and  forgot ! 

Is  there  no  kindred  soul  to  weep, 
No  friendly  hand  to  mark  the  spot 

Of  him   whose   light   will  guide   mankind, 
Though  he   has  left  a  wreck   behind  ? 


R.  Diigdalc,  Bard  of  Ribblesdale. 
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TO 

THOMAS    GREENE,    ESQ.,    M.  P., 

FOB   LANCASTER, 

THIS    HUMBLE    COLLECTION    OF   VERSES, 
is  (with  permission)  dedicated, 


AS   A    PUBLIC    EXPRESSION    OP    THANKS    FOR    HIS    KINDNESS 
TO    THE    AUTHOR'S    FAMILY. 


SKCRO^ 


TO    THE    READER. 


Reader,  whoe'er  thou  art  I  pray  be  kind, 
This  little  book  was  not  for  praise  designed ; 
It  was  not  writ  in  pleasure's  blooming  bower, 
But  to  beguile,  oft-times,  dark  sorrow's  hour. 
Whate'er  its  faults,  then,  scan  them  gently  o'er, 
For  he  who  penn'd  these  lines  is  now  no  more. 
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SONGS   AND   POEMS. 


Kantrom  Chouglus 


3TTED  DOWN  WHILST  RESTING  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  LUNE,  ONE 
AFTERNOON    DURING    THE    SUMMER    OF    1842, 
AND    ADDRESSKD    TO    A    FRIEND. 


Here  in  this  merry  month  of  June, 
Upon  the  banks  of  bonnie  Lune, 
Watching  its  sun-lit  limpid  course, 
Which,  now  so  calmly  from  its  source, 
Unto  the  ocean  snake-like  flows, 
Lulling  the  soul  to  sweet  repose ; 
For  like  the  music  of  a  dream, 
The  murmurs  of  its  ripples  seem. 

Whilst  Halton's  village,  gay  and  neat, 
Is  mirror'd  through  them  at  my  feet, 
The  muse  once  more  upon  me  calls. 
Although  on  me  but  loosely  falls 
The  mantle  which  o'er  Burns  she  threw, 
Till  through  his  soul  her  spirit  flew, 
Which  stamp't  him  as  her  fav'rite  son, 
Poet  and  Patriot  both  in  one. 

Yet  still  his  was  a  stormy  life, 

With  few  that  car'd  to  ease  its  strife  ; 

It  oft  midst  want  and  woe  was  led, 

Fame's  brightest  wreath  now  binds  his  head  ; 

For  though  death  hath  his  harp  unstrung, 

He  o'er  his  native  mountains  flung 

A  mystic  charm,  which  spreading  round 

Hill,  stream,  and  dale,  makes  hallow'd  ground. 
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To  have  one  spark  of  nature's  fire 
Was  all  his  anxious  fond  desire ; 
And  she  within  him  lit  the  flame 
"Which  sheds  an  halo  round  his  name. 
Where'er  now  from  their  Highland  home, 
The  hardy  sons  of  Scotia  roam, 
Each  to  his  song  with  fondness  turns, 
Till  Burns  is  Scotland — Scotland  Burns. 

But  though  I  want  his  mighty  mind, 
The  verses  which  to  you  I  write, 
If  void  of  merit,  p'rhaps  may  find, 

Through  friendship,  favour  in  your  sight. 
My  thoughts  I'll  note  down  as  they  rise, 

Heedless  of  their  disjointed  form, 
And  follow  whither  fancy  flies, 

Through  fields  of  sunshine  or  of  storm. 
To  rhymsters  one  thing  is  too  sure, 
Their  scribblings  tend  to  keep  them  poor, 
Unless  they  court  some  lord  their  friend, 
To  whom  their  jingles  they  can  send  ; 
Terming  him  virtue's  second  part, 
When,  p'rhaps,  but  vice  reigns  in  his  heart. 
But  ne'er  a  Pander  will  I  be, 
To  wealthy  knaves  to  bend  the  knee. 

Yet  still  in  rhyming  I  have  pleasure, 

For  when  sad  thoughts  creep  on  my  leisure, 

It  tends  to  drive  away  my  sorrow. 

"  Live,  live  to-day,  and  die  to-morrow," 

I  rather  would  write  as  mv  motto, 

Then  dwell  a  hermit  in  a  grotto. 

To  drink  the  stream  and  feed  on  grass, 

And  view  man  through  a  jaundic'd  glass. 

I  from  my  fellows  ne'er  will  flv, 
So  long  as  they  do'nt  fly  from  me. 

They,  who  the  social  joys  decry, 
Your  only  Zimmermans  should  be. 

Diogenes,  within  his  tub, 
What  was  he  ?  but  a  cynic  grub  ! 
And  he  who  follows  at  his  school, 
Whate'er  his  learning,  is  a  fool. 
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Contentment  is  in  each  one's  path, 
If  he's  content  with  what  he  hath  ; 
Whilst  he  with  health  can  meet  each  day, 
And  from  his  cot  drive  want  away. 

The  man  with  thousands  in  his  chest, 
Sighing  for  more,  is  often  curst ; 

"Whilst  he  with  peace  of  mind  is  blest 
Who  eats  his  crust,  but  earns  it  first. 

So  I'll  ne'er  quarrel  with  my  lot, 

Rich  with  a  penny  as  a  pound  ; 
Although  whilst  here  no  land  I've  got, 

I,  dead,  shall  have  my  share  of  ground. 

And  if,  when  nature's  debt  is  paid, 

My  body  should,  by  chance,  be  laid 

Near  some  great  man's,  whose  haughty  pride 

Had,  living,  spurn'd  me  from  his  side, 

I  need  not  fear  his  might  or  pow'r, 

We're  equal  from  that  very  hour. 

To  scorn  me  though  he  did  aspire, 

And  strove  my  title  to  refute  ; 
No  crafty  lawyer  I  need  hire, 

The  worms  will  settle  the  dispute. 

My  friend  !  as  now  I  look  around, 
All  things  I  see  with  joy  abound, 
The  Great  First  Universal  Cause, 
Directs  them  by  harmonious  laws  ; 

The  small  birds  warbling  in  the  trees, 
Are  answer'd  by  the  whisp'ring  breeze 
Around  each  summer  flow'r  that  springs, 
The  bee  its  fairy  music  sings. 

The  streams  as  o'er  them  sunbeams  play, 
Dance  in  their  light  and  glide  away, 
When  through  the  waves  the  sun  descends 
As  twilight  evening  with  it  blends, 
The  moon  and  stars  then  brightly  shine, 
And  hymn  their  joy  in  strains  divine. 
b  2 
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Even  the  storm  when  bursting  forth, 
From  the  bleak  regions  of  the  north, 
Till  the  vex'd  ocean's  billows  rise, 
And  dash  defiance  to  the  skies, 
Is  quickly  followed  by  a  calm, 
"Which  sheds  around  a  genial  balm. 

Was  it  this  grand,  this  glorious  plan. 
Should  be  derang'd  in  social  man  ? 
Was  but  his  reason  to  him  given, 
Through  hate  and  rage  but  to  be  driven  ? 
Was  he,  'midst  nature's  harmony, 
The  discord  note  alone  to  be  ? 

No  !  No  !  'tis  man's  perverted  mind, 
Before,  as  well  as  since,  the  flood  ; 

Which  evil  makes  what  was  designed 
And  kindly  given  for  his  good. 

Tis  in  a  baneful  thirst  for  gold, 

(That  poison  of  the  stream  of  life  !) 

We  all  his  crimes  and  woes  behold, 
And  anger'd  passion's  hourly  strife. 

As  polish'd  steel  corrodes  with  rust, 
So  doth  this  hell-begotten  lust 
Corrode  and  eat  man's  better  part, 
And  leave  him  with  a  demon's  heart. 

Stamp'd  with  God's  image  at  his  birth, 
Man  was  made  monarch  of  the  earth ; 
To  live  in  bliss  'midst  Eden's  bowers, 
And  range  through  fields  of  rosy  flow'rs, 
Which  sweetest  perfume  round  them  flung, 
Where  trees  with  choicest  fruits  were  hung. 

But  of  all  these,  oh  !  let  be  mine, 
The  purple  blushing  clust'ring  vine, 
Reclin'd  beneath  its  broad  green  leaves, 

Whilst  round  the  elm  its  slender  stem, 
It  with  a  lover's  fondness  weaves, 

I'd  ask  no  richer  diadem. 
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Now  sadden'd  themes  my  harp  disdain, 
It  will  best  sound  to  joyous  strain  ; 
Then  fill  the  cup  with  gen'rous  wine ; 

See !  how  its  rubied  bubbles  float; 
They  seem  to  me  a  rainbow'd  sign 

How  o'er  life's  stream  should  glide  my  boat. 

So  now,  my  friend,  let's  turn  its  sails, 
And  set  them  unto  fav'ring  gales, 
Let's  lay  on  spleen  a  dread  embargo, 
And  take  young  love  as  supercargo  ; 
And  nymphs  with  tresses  bound  with  holly, 

With  pouting  lips  of  coral  hue, 
Whilst  playful  wit  and  harmless  folly 

Shall  join  our  light  barque's  mirthful  crew; 
And  then  despite  each  Cynic's  scorn, 
Along  the  tide  we  will  be  borne, 
Until  we  come  to  those  sweet  Isles, 
Where  freedom  dwells,  and  beauty  smiles. 

Freedom  !  I  see  thy  banners  wave, 

Thy  green  robes  floating  in  the  gale ; 
Thou  smilest  on  the  fair  and  brave, 

On  mountain  top,  in  lowly  vale ; 
Whils't  blue-eyed  plenty  wheat-ear  crown'd 

Her  coonu  copire  dropping  flowers 
Attends  on  peace  and  all  around, 

With  bounteous  hand  her  riches  showers. 
Bright  golden  grain  waves  in  the  fields, 
Or  to  the  glist'ning  sickle  yields, 
The  lark,  high  pois'd  on  quiv'ring  wings, 

Scarcely  a  speck  to  human  view, 
Thy  song,  oh  !  freedom,  blythely  sings, 

Midst  sun-ting'd  blonds  of  every  hue. 

And  where  the  cattle  strolling  feed, 
Some  shepherd  tunes  his  rustic  reed ; 
As  buxom  youths  and  maids  advance, 
To  join  the  light  and  graceful  dance. 

Whilst  underneath  the  spreading  oak, 

Whose  branches  are  with  garlands  hung, 

Their  sires,  as  pass  the  laugh  and  joke, 
Recall  the  days  when  they  were  young. 
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Tis  thus  to  fancy,  all  things  seem 
So  sweetly  bright  and  gaily  fair  ; 

Alas,  'tis  but  a  rhymster's  dream, 

Which  he  with  truth  must  not  compare. 

For  then  the  lovely  vision's  changed, 
And  all  its  beauties  are  deranged  : 
Despair  and  woe  come  hand  in  hand, 
As  haggar'd  want  stalks  through  the  land. 

But  hush,  my  muse,  this  strain  forsake, 
Let  other  bards  such  themes  pursue ; 

To  songs  of  joy  thy  harp  awake, 

Through  fancy's  prison  all  things  view. 

Then  prince  and  peasant  are  the  same, 
The  difference  is  but  in  the  name ; 
For  as  life's  scarce  a  moment's  breath, 
Both  will  be  equal  soon  in  death. 


&nc  noting  Brttrc's  Song  to  her  f^ussbantr. 


Ask  not,  even  in  jest,  should  these  happy  scenes  change, 
And  the  dark  storms  of  fate  on  them  lower  ; 

If  it  would  not  from  thee  my  fond  feelings  estrange, 
As  I  sighed  for  some  sunnier  bower. 

In  the  pride  of  thy  manhood,  thy  fortunes  and  fame, 
As  thy  bride  now  beams  o'er  me  the  light  of  thy  name  ; 
When  I  gave  thee  my  hand — then  my  heart  too  was  blest; 
All  is  peace,  when  I  pillow  my  head  on  thy  breast. 

Should  fortune  unkindly  from  thee  turn  away, 
Or  the  joys  of  the  world  lose  their  charms ; 

Should  stern  time  in  his  flight  point  to  friendship's  decav, 
Thou,  as  now,  wilt  be  dear  to  these  arms. 

Should  the  anguish  of  hopes  disappointed  oppress  thee, 
Still  I  fondly  will  love  thee — still  fondly  caress  thee ; 
Till  I  chase  far  the  troubles  that  banish  thy  rest, 
As  I  then  gently  pilloiv  thy  head  on  my  breast. 
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From  the  home  of  thy  fathers,  if  shelter  thou  seek, 

Beneath  the  proud  foreigner's  sky  ; 
"With  thee,  still  a  smile  will  illumine  my  cheek, 

And  affection  still  brighten  my  eye. 

Though  the  world  should  forsake  thee, I  still  willbe  near  thee, 
Still  I  fondly  will  love  thee — still  fondly  will  cheer  thee ; 
Till  I  chase  "far  the  troubles  that  banish  thy  rest, 
As  I  then  gently  pillow  thy  head  on  my  breast. 

Then  ask, e'en  not  in  jest,  should  these  happy  scenes  change, 
And  the  dark  storms  of  fate  on  them  lower; 

If  it  would  not  from  thee  my  fond  feelings  estrange, 
As  I  sighed  for  some  sunnier  bower. 

Such  a  thought,  my  beloved  one,  hence  banish  for  ever, 
Faithful  hearts  once  united,  death  only  can  sever ; 
In  the  days  of  our  weal,  as  my  pillow's  thy  breast, 
Upon  mine  in  our  woe,  I  will  lull  thee  to  rest. 


Ziit  Cantrle  antr  Bottln 


A  Candle  one  night, 

Too  vain  of  its  light, 
Assum'd,  like  some  fair  ones,  an  arrogant  air ; 

And  as  it  did  shine, 

Amidst  glasses  of  wine, 
Cried — "  Off  with  that  Bottle  I  see  standing  there. 

"  'Tis  now  of  no  use, 

For  the  soul-stirring  juice, 
Which  made  it  so  lately  carress'd  is  no  more, 

And  all  of  us  know, 

Rich,  poor,  high,  and  low, 
A  Bottle,  when  empty's  a  horrible  bore. 

"  So  pray  let  it  be, 

No  longer  near  me, 
Who  shine  like  the  sun;  nay!  with  some  I  rank  higher;" 

From  the  wick  then  in  scorn, 

Like  an  autocrat  born, 
It  shot  at  the  bottle  small  bullets  of  fire. 
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The  bottle  unmoved, 

Thus  the  Candle  reprov'd, 
"  If  empty — my  contents  sooth'd  sorrow  and  pain  ; 

Know,  haughty  Miss  Beauty, 

That  such  was  my  duty  ; 
And  when  I'am  refill' d,  I  will  do  it  again." 

*'  But  you  are  so  made, 

In  light  tho'  array'd, 
That,  soon  you'll  by  that,  now  your  boast,  be  consum'd ; 

When  shunn'd  by  each  spark, 

You'll  sink  in  the  dark, 
And  never  again  have  your  ashes  relum'd." 

MORAL. 

Ye  offsprings  of  pride, 

However  allied, 
Those  whom  you  consider  beneath  you  ne'er  spurn, 

But  always  remember, 

"  If  June — there's  December," 
When  Summer  to  you  p'rhaps  may  never  return. 


THE  ORPHAN  BOY. 


Give  one  little  penny,  fair  lady  I  pray, 
No  food  have  I  eaten,  or  tasted  to  day, 
Oh  !  spurn  me  not  from  you,  or  say  I  annoy, 
One  penny  bestow  on  the  poor  orphan  boy. 

Do  not  think  me  sweet  lady,  a  vagabond  bold, 
To  win  your  compassion,  no  falsehood  I've  told  ; 
I  gladly  would  labour,  but  none  will  employ, 
All,  all  turn  away  from  the  poor  orphan  boy. 

Though  oft  almost  fainting  through  hunger  and  want, 
In  me  did  my  mother  this  lesson  implant, 
From  honesty's  path,  oh,  let  none  thee  decoy  ; 
Then  she  kissed  me,  and  left  me,  a  poor  orphan  boy. 
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Forlorn  and  unfriended  I  through  the  world  roam ; 

No  father,  no  mother,  no  kindred,  no  home  ; 

Yet  all  these  fair  lady,  I  once  did  enjoy  ; 

Now  on  earth,  no  one  cares  for  the  poor  orphan  boy. 

When  the  halls  of  the  rich  sound  with  music  and  mirth, 
My  bed  is  the  rush,  on  the  cold  cheerless  earth  ; 
But  though  loud  howl  the  thunder, the  flash  wont  destroy, 
For  heaven  then  watches  the  poor  orphan  boy. 


SONG. 

Together  long  we've  liv'd  and  lov'd, 
But  never  sigh'd  to  change  our  lot, 

And  though  through  varied  scenes  we've  mov'd, 
We  wish  not  one  should  be  forgot. 

Whate'er  our  joy  'twas  doubly  bright, 

We  on  its  sweets  together  fared ; 
Whate'er  our  grief  our  load  was  light, 

As  that  too  we  together  shared. 

If  hope's  first  vision's  rosy  hues, 
As  youth  hath  flown  have  also  fled ; 

Still  peace  before  us  flowers  strews, 
We  sleep  upon  no  thorny  bed. 

If  in  the  breast  young  love's  fair  flame, 

Bursts  forth  not  now  with  passion's  throes  : 

The  fire  around  the  heart's  the  same, 
With  but  a  milder  heat  it  glows. 

'Tis  thus  the  sun  pursues  his  course, 

Too  scorching  oft  his  noontide  blaze, 
If  shining  with  less  dazzling  face, 
More  genial  are  his  evening  rays. 

Then  as  they  kiss  the  western  wave, 

How  glorious  is  his  setting  close  ; 
May  we  when  time  points  to  the  grave, 

.As  calmly  sink  into  repose. 
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COUHSING    SONG. 


AIR. —  Gipseying. 


Some  love  to  hunt  sly  reynard, 

Some  to  course  with  dog  and  gun ; 
And  some  upon  the  velvet  turf, 

To  see  the  racer  run. 
But  with  our  greyhounds  stout  and  swift, 

The  Arab  steeds  more  slow, 

A  coursing  we  will  go,  &c. 

Bright  Phoebus  when  he  gilds  the  morn, 

Us  summons  to  the  field  ; 
And  all  but  pale-faced  sluggards  will 

Unto  that  summons  yield  ; 
Then,  on  each  cheek  the  rosy  tints 

Of  ruddy  health  doth  glow — 

As  a  coursing,  &c. 

And  now  'midst  the  thorny  brake, 

And  rushy  field  we  beat, 
Until  a  timid  pussy  is 

See-how'd  upon  her  seat, 
She  then  like  lightning  speeds  away  ; 

Dogs  from  their  slips  we  throw — 

As  a  coursing,  &c. 

Up  hill  and  over  plain  she  flies, 

She  doubles  and  she  turns : 
Each  sportsman  as  he  views  the  chase, 

With  anxious  pleasure  burns. 
Now  darting  through  some  well-known  smoot, 

She  tries  to  flee  the  foe, 

Asa  coursing,  &c. 

Then  like  an  exile  from  his  home, 

She  would  her  seat  regain, 
From  danger  thinking  there  she's  free. 

But  ah  !  it  is  in  vain — 
Her  strength  has  fail'd,  she  panting  breathes, 

Her  pace  becomes  more  slow, 

As  a  coursing,  &c. 
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Our  dogs  pursuing-  every  turn, 

Proclaim  their  noble  breed  ; 
As  pussy  flags,  they  on  her  gain, 

With  increas'd  strength  and  speed, 
Till  as  she  flies  some  woodland  copse, 

They  strike  the  fatal  blow, 

As  a  coursing,  &c. 

With  many  a  spoil,  as  shines  the  moon, 

Our  way  we  then  wend  home ; 
And  as  the  song  and  glass  go  round, 

Plan  out  new  joys  to  come  : 
Whate'er  a  man's  pursuits  may  be, 

He  life  will  never  know, 

Till  a  coursing,  &c. 

Then  while  we've  health  and  strength,  my  boys, 

To  follow  this  brave  sport, 
We  need  not  envy  lord  or  duke, 

Or  monarch  in  his  court : 
Again  then  when  the  morning  beams. 

With  Sol's  bright  golden  glow — 

A  coursing,  &c. 


SONG. 

Hark,  'tis  the  hunter's  bugle  horn, 

That  through  the  vale  is  sounding ; 
Its  echo  on  the  breezes  borne, 

From  hi.l  to  hill  is  bounding. 
Bright  Sol  from  his  Thetis  is  stealing, 

All  nature  is  blooming  and  gay ; 
The  matin  chimes  sweetly  are  pealing, 

Then  up  to  the  chase  hark  away,  hark  away, 
Then  up  to  the  chase,  &c,  &c. 

The  morning's  mists  have  ta'en  their  flight, 

No  more  to  earth  are  clinging; 
The  stag  with  antlers  broad  and  bright, 

Now  from  his  lair  is  springing. 
c 
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The  hound  forth  his  deep  note  is  sending, 

Impatient  to  join  in  the  fray  ; 
Earth  and  sky  are  in  harmony  hlending, 

Then  up  to  the  chase  hark  away,  hark  away. 
Then  up  to  the  chase,  &c. 

Leave  heds  of  down  to  him  whose  mind 

In  slothful  ease  is  dreaming  ; 
Whose  sluggish  soul  no  joy  can  find, 

Whose  joy  alone  is  beaming. 
Let  such  by  some  soft  gushing  fountain, 

In  listlessness  lounge  through  the  day ; 
Ye  who  love  the  glad  breeze  of  the  mountain, 

Now  up  to  the  chase,  hark  away,  hark  away, 
Now  up  to  the  chase  hark  away. 


MY    VILLAGE    MARY. 


Talk  not  of  beauty  till  you've  seen, 

As  lightly  tripping  as  a  fairy, 
With  milking  pail  across  the  green, 

My  bonnie  charming  village  Mary. 

She  boasts  not  gems,  she  boasts  not  wealth, 
No  man  need  woo  her  for  her  riches ; 

But  yet  her  glance  bestow'd  by  stealth, 
Far  more  than  wealth  or  gems  bewitches. 

Her  lips,  the  rose's  tint  in  May, 
Sometimes  is  poutingly  provoking; 

But  soon  a  dimpling  smile  would  say, 
Nay,  be  not  vexed,  I  was  but  joking. 

And  yet  my  Mary  is  no  prude, 

For  virtue  is  her  greatest  blessing  ; 

The  man  who  dares  to  her  be  rude, 

Would  rue  the  day  of  his  transgressing. 
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The  haughty  lord  with  rank  and  power, 
The  dashing  gay  fox-hunting  squire, 

Would  gladly  blight  this  village  flow'r, 
But  vain,  most  vain  is  their  desire, 

I've  for  her  but  a  ploughman's  hand, 
An  honest  heart  for  each  endeavour  ; 

A  little  farm  1  do  command, 

And  Mary'll  soon  be  mine  for  ever. 


Wxt  ittamac  fttafrrtn 


lh !  shun  not  fair  lady,  the  maniac  maiden, 
Nor  from  her  in  terror  or  scorn  turn  away ; 

She  only  is  with  a  few  wild  flow'rs  laden, 
On  mountain-height  gathered,  at  first  dawn  of  day. 

Accept  then  this  rose,  for  it  now  cannot  harm  ye, 
As  from  it  each  thorn  I  have  broken  with  care, 

Awhile  in  vour  bosom  its  beautv  mav  charm  ve, 
And  when  fled  away,  it  will  leave  no  wound  there. 

^.h !  once  fairest  ladv,  hope  brightly  beamed  o'er  me, 
My  heart  as  the  wild  deer's  was  bounding  and  free  ; 

[Tien,  joy  as  I  sang,  would  dance  lightly  before  me, 
My  cheek  flush'd  with  smiles,  and  my  eye  shone  with  glee. 

Jut  the  path  of  my  life  now  with  darkness  is  shaded, 
O'er  mountains,  through  vallies,  I  wander  forlorn ; 

^he  sweets  of  the  rose,  which  love  gave  me,  have  faded ; 
But  ah !  there  is  left  in  my  bosom  its  thorn. 

n  vain  do  I  strive  to  forget  my  deceiver, 
His  form  seems  before  me  for  ever  to  flee  ; 

,Vith  poor  bleeding  heart,  and  with  brain  in  a  fever, 
I  follow  o'er  rocks  far  more  tender  than  he. 

fet  ah  !  it  but  adds  to  my  pain  to  upbraid  him, 

T  lov'd  him  so  fondly,  so  truly  and  well, 
Uthough  there  are  others  who  seek  to  degrade  him, 

The  anguish  they  cause  me,  no  language  can  tell. 
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Although  he  now  from  me  so  cruelly  ranges, 

With  vows  which  he  gave  me,  another  hath  won ; 

Grant,  Heaven,  that  she  throughout  life's  fitful  changes, 
May  cherish  and  love  him  as  I  would  have  done. 

Then  shun  not  fair  lady,  the  maniac  maiden, 

For  soon  she  will  sleep  where  yon  willow-trees  wave; 

When  he,  who  with  grief  hath  her  bosom  thus  laden, 
Will  perhaps  drop  a  tear  o'er  his  Emmeline's  grave. 


DESCRIPTIVE   STANZAS, 

Written   whilst   admiring   a   splendid  prospect  from   Haythorn- 

thwaite  Fells,  in  Wyresdale,  having  witnessed  the  effects 

of  a  violent  storm  from    the   same  place 

on   the  preceding   day. 


How  vast  the  prospect  which  my  eye  beholds. 

East,  west,  north,  south,  which  way  soe'er  I  turn," 

His  wond'rous  works  the  Deity  unfolds, 

Making  the  soul  with  hallow'd  rapture  burn. 

From  this  proud  height,  far  as  the  sight  can  reach, 
(For  now  is  hush'd  the  elemental  strife,) 

Field,  flood  and  plain,  unto  the  shingled  beach, 
All  teem  alike  with  beauty  and  with  life. 

(1)Thy  hamlet !  Haythornthwaite  !  close  skirts  the  moor 
Rude  though  it  be,  yet  there  dwells  hearts  sincere  ; 

And  if  not  rich,  thy  sons  are  never  poor, 

As  was  their  fathers,  such  their  happy  sphere. 

Dear  unto  each  their  native  hills  and  dales, 

With  songs  of  mirth  they  cheer  their  rural  toil ; 

No  wish  for  other  climes  their  mind  assails, 
They  envy  not  a  more  luxuriant  soil. 

From  their  thatch'd  roofs,  curls  many  a  soft  blue  wreath, 
Their  mountain  farms  their  simple  wants  supply, 

As  independent  as  the  air  they  breathe ; 
In  peace  they  live,  and  in  contentment  die. 

(1)  A  fine  broa<(  tract  of  mountain  land,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Harrison  of 
Lancaster.  The  farms  being  l„wly  let,  tliey  go  from  father  to  son,  for  genera- 
tions, few  being  inclined  to  leave  "  their  native  hills." 
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Embower'd  (nest  like)  in  a  sylvan  glade, 

(3)Catshaw  and  (3)Dolphinholme  are  also  seen, 

Where,  while  from  each  booms  forth  the  hum  of  trade, 
Glad  childhood's  laugh  re-echoes  o'er  the  green. 

(4)Lea,  on  thy  time  worn  walls  I  fondly  gaze, 
Round  which  the  roots  in  airy  circles  call, 

The  scene  of  festive  mirth  in  bygone  days, 
Where  hospitality  still  welcomes  all. 

And  (5)Ortner  sweetly  with  the  picture  blends, 

Midst  the  green  trees,  the  smoke  goes  dancing  forth, 

For  there  remote  from  noise  and  strife  ascends, 
The  modest  mansion  of  a  man  of  worth. 

Blest  with  life's  riches — yet  devoid  of  pride. 
Gentle  in  manners,  yet  with  taste  refin'd, 

Taking  religion's  precepts  for  his  guide ; 
Warmly  his  heart  expands  to  all  mankind. 

Lovely  lies  Abbey-stead,  with  school-house  dim, 
Cowl'd  monks  and  friars  there  in  olden  time, 

Or  meek  eyed  nuns  p'rhaps  sang  their  vesper  hymn, 
As  through  the  vale  peal'd  forth  the  evening  chime. 

Left  by  the  waters  of  the  ebbing  flood, 

Above  me  (6)  Ward-Stone  rears  its  rugged  form ; 

Unseath'd  for  ages  it  hath  firmlv  stood, 

The  battling  thunder  and  the  howling  storm. 

Freed  from  the  pressure  of  dark  gloomy  clouds, 
There  Clougha  points  her  beacon  to  the  skies, 

No  hanging  mists  its  heath  clad  summit  shrouds, 
In  the  still  calmness  of  repose  it  lies. 

(2)  The  residence  of  the  v.-rite  i  *s  family,  where  Cotton  works  were  carried  on. 

(3)  Messrs.  Hinde  and  Derham's  extensive  Wool-combing  establishment, 
at  one  time  unequalled  in  England,  but  unfortunately  they  have  been  stopped 
for  some  time,  and  likely  to  remain  so. 

(4)  Higher  Lea  and  Lower  Lea.  two  estates,  belonging  the  first  to  Mr.  John 
V7almsley,juHr,  and  the  other  to  Mr  T.  Bradshaw,  where  the  right*  'of  hospi- 
tality often  make  mirthful  the  social  buard. 

residence  of  Kichard  Townley,  Esq.     "  An  honest  man,  the  noblest 
work  of  God." 

(0)  Ward  Stone  is  an  immense  fragment  of  gritty  rock  fells,  about  8  miles 
to  (he  east  of  Lancaster;  some  think  its  name  is  Warold  or  World  Stone,  in 
consequence  of  the  extensivi  prospect  ooxnmanded  from  it:  others  think  its 
proper  nam.-  is  Weird  or  Wizard  is  tone,  for  upon  its  summit  which  is  perfectly 
level,  are  various  channels  and  receiving  basins,  or  hollows,  as  if  they  had 
been  made  for  sacrificial  purj 

c  2 
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In  the  far  distance  through  the  liquid  blue, 
Thy  ruins,  Pile,  attract  the  wand'ring  eye, 

Broadly  defin'd  in  tints  of  softest  hue, 

They  seem  a  link  between  the  earth  and  sky. 

Past  is  the  time  when  Barons  brave  and  bold, 

When  might  was  right — and  only  ruled  the  strong ; 

"Within  thy  walls  their  revelries  would  hold, 

Warni'd  with  the  wine  cup  and  the  wassail  bowl. 

Still  is  thy  coast  to  sailors  tempest  driv'n 

Ever  a  grateful  and  a  cheering  sight ; 
For  when  dark  clouds  obscure  the  midnight  heav'n, 

They  steer  in  safety  by  thy  circling  light. 

Beyond  broad  Cumbria's  lofty  hills  appear, 

Beneath,  at  peace  flows  (7)Morcambe's  lovely  bay, 

Across  whose  waters,  like  a  mirror  clear, 
Sails  the  light  skiff  upon  the  transient  way. 

Here  at  my  foot  starts  forth  a  trickling  rill, 
Now  gurgling,  gushing,  now  'tis  gently  slow ; 

Devious  it  wanders  down  the  sloping  hill, 
Bearing  its  tributes  to  the  stream  below. 

The  (8)stream  glides  onward  o'er  its  pebbly  bed, 

Dancing  in  ripples  to  a  merry  tune, 
The  sun's  warm  beams  are  o'er  its  waters  spread, 

E'en  summer  woos  them — 'tis  the  month  of  June. 

Nature  is  deck'd  in  her  most  bright  array, 

Flowers  of  all  hues,  each  verdant  bank  displays ; 

The  feather'd  minstrels  from  each  blossom'd  spray, 
Warble  in  concert  their  harmonious  lays. 

Full  on  the  ear  now  comes  the  cuckoo's  note, 

Echo  delighted,  sounds  it  o'er  again ; 
Whilst  buzzing  round  a  thousand  insects  float, 

Passing  in  sport  their  short  but  merry  reign. 

(7*i  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montgage,  called  this  bay  in  her  description  of  it, 
"  The  English  Bay  of  Naples." 

(8)  The  source  of  the  River  Wyre. 
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Lo !  there  the  lark  springs  forth  on  quiv'ring  wings, 

Her  great  Creator's  goodness  to  attest ; 
At  Heav'n's  high  gate  triumphantly  she  sings, 

Then  sinks  with  fondness  to  her  lowly  nest. 

In  yonder  hedgerow,  where  the  wild  rasp  grows, 
Round  which  the  woodbine  twines  in  fond  embrace ; 

The  snow-white  lilly  greets  the  blushing  rose, 
Unto  each  other's  beauty  adding  grace. 

Here  in  a  blue-bell's  cup  half  hid  is  laid, 

Like  some  rich  gem,  a  globe  of  crystal  dew, 

Thus  modest  worth  of  man's  harsh  scorn  afraid, 
Seeks  to  conceal  its  merits  from  the  view. 

The  busy  bee  its  joyous  calling  plies, 

Rifling  the  yellow  broom  the  live  day  long ; 

Loading  with  winter's  stores  its  tiny  thighs, 
To  the  light  music  of  its  summer's  song. 

In  yon  deep  grove  of  spreading  elm  and  beech, 
Where  the  gnarl'd  oak  maintains  a  regal  state, 

The  cushat  dove,  secure  from  hostile  reach, 
Murmurs  its  love  tale  to  its  list'ning  mate. 

Anon  is  heard  the  gay  plum'd  chatt'ring  jay, 
The  twitt'ring  swallow  skims  the  glassy  lake ; 

The  timid  hare  limps  forth  in  frolic  play, 

The  rabbit  peeps  from  out  the  tangled  brake. 

The  colt  that  yet  hath  felt  no  curb  or  check, 
With  head  erect,  and  wildly  flowing  maue, 

Neighs  in  his  freedom,  then  with  rainbow'd  neck, 
Paws  the  green  turf,  and  bounds  along  the  plain. 

The  woods  are  robed  in  suits  of  brightest  green, 
Across  the  meads  their  shifting  shadows  sweep ; 

Afar  at  sea  the  stately  barque  is  seen, 
Walking  the  waters  of  the  mighty  deep. 

The  softest  blue  o'erspreads  the  heav'ns  above, 
Safe  where  appears  a  dove  form'd  silv'ry  wreath, 

As  if  from  thence  the  God  of  peace  and  love, 
Breath'd  his  pure  spirit  upon  all  beneath. 
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Then  to  myself  'twas  thus  that  I  exclaim'd, 

"  Mortal ! — when  on  these  scenes  thou  look'st  round  ; 

"  Canst  thou  conceive  the  world  by  chance  was  fram'd, 
"  Or  by  the  hand  of  wisdom  most  profound  ? 

"  Thou  heard'st  but  yesterday  the  thunders  roll, 
"  Thou  sawst  the  red  flash  fire  the  lurid  skies, 

"  Thou  mark'dst  the  tempest  rage  without  control, 
"And  the  dark  waters  o'er  their  confines  rise. 

"  The  furious  blast  howl'd  fiercely  through  the  wood, 
"Tearing  the  oak  up  with  a  giant's  force; 

"  The  streamlet  swollen  to  a  foaming  flood, 
"  Swept  to  destruction  all  within  it  course. 

"  The  crested  billows  of  the  madden'd  main. 

"  Lash'd  in  their  rage  the  far  resounding  shore, 
"  The  sailor  strove  to  steer  his  barque  in  vain, 

"  'Midst  the  wild  waves  it  sank  to  rise  no  more. 

"Trembling  and  fear  then  seized  each  living  thing, 
"  Gladness  and  joy,  now  smile  upon  the  earth; 

"  Is  it  from  chance  such  wond'rous  changes  spring  ? 
"  Or  doth  one  pow'r  to  sun  and  storm  give  birth  ?" 

I  paus'd — when  thus  a  heav'nly  voice  I  heard, 
"  Weave  not  thyself  a  sharp  avenging  rod  ; 

"Let  not  thy  soul  with  atheist  doubts  be  stirr'd," 
I  humbly  bow'd  and  own'd  th'  Almighty  God. 

®ne  Song  of  the  ©migrants  WEtitt  to 
htv  Pjugfcantr, 

Happening  accidentally  to  be  where  a  newly-married  couple  were 
with  a  friend  the  evening  previously  to  the  former  embarking  for 
Canada,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which,  whilst  memory  lasts,  will 
never  be  obliterated  from  my  mind. 

The  spirits  of  the  party  were  joyous  and  buoyant  for  a  while. 
Hope  gilded  the  prospects  before  them,  and  they  seemed  to  have  no 
sorrow  or  care  at  the  thought  of  leaving  their  Father-land. — They 
built  up  themselves  bright  visions  of  the  future,  and  laid  out  plans 
by  which  they  were  in  a  few  years  to  obtain  an  independence, 
so  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  come  back  again  to  their  native 
homes. 
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The  Wife,  a  bonnie  blue  eyed  damsel  of  some  twenty  summers' 
rowth,  appeared  to  drink  deep  of  the  cup  of  prosperous  anticipation  ; 
hatever  were  her  thoughts  may  heaven  grant  that  they  may  be 
jalised. — But  the  moment  of  separation  came,  and  along  with  it 
ime  the  bitter  pang  of  parting. — The  tide  of  their  feelings  then 
ished  full  upon  them,  and  that  painful  sadness,  which  swells  the 
;art  to  nearly  breaking,  when  utterance  is  given  to  the  word — 
Farewell," — struck  deeply  into  their  souls. 

"  God  bless  thee  Tom,"  said  the  husband  with  a  faltering  voice 
;  the  same  time  warmly  grasping  his  friend's  hand,  "  its  hard  to 
ave  one's  native  land,  but  God  bless  thee,  and  good  luck  to  thee, 
ir  its  more  than  likely  I  shall  never  see  thee  more."  "  Nay,  Nay," 
.id  his  wife,  hanging  affectionately  on  his  arm  striving  to  conceal  the 
:ars  which  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  "  don't  say  so,  though  its  hard 
i  leave  one's  home,  Thou  art  all  the  world  to  me ;  If  we  do  our 
;st,  and  trust  in  Providence,  we  shall  come  back  again  and  all  will 
!  once  more  happy,  you'll  see." 

This  lovely  example  of  conjugal  affection  suggested  the  following 
anzas,  which  I  have  entitled, 

"  The  song  of  the  Emigrant's  Wife  to  her  Husband," 

id  which  I  beg  to  dedicate  to  all  young  couples  about  to   embark 
p  a  foriegn  land. 

AIR. — Alice  Gray. 

With  thee  to  foreign  climes  I'll  roam, 

Thou  art  the  world  to  me  ; 
Where'er  thou  dwellest  is  my  home, 

Though  that  a  desert  be. 

Yes,  yes  !  give  me  its  barren  sands, 

Before  where  roses  bloom  ; 
Were  I  from  thee  midst  fairest  lands, 

Ah !  sad  would  be  my  doom. 

No  peace  or  hope  would  then  remain, 

By  nought  could  I  be  cheered  ; 
My  heart  would  be  most  torn  with  pain, 

When  round  me  mirth  appeared. 

Though  o'er  my  cheek  a  smile  might  beam, 

'T would  quickly  pass  away, — 
As  doth  the  Sun's  cold  cheerless  gleam, 

On  dark  December's  day. 
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The  love  my  bosom  bears  to  thee, 
No  words  can  mark  or  tell  ; 

Nor  from  its  pow'r  would  I  be  free. 
It  has  a  hallowed  spell. 

The  world  no  joy  to  me  can  give, 
Excepting  thou  art  nigh  ; 

It  is  for  thee  alone  I  live, 
And  I  for  thee  would  die. 

To  leave  our  native  home  is  hard, 
But  Providence  is  just, 

And  God  our  struggles  will  reward, 
If  we  in  him  but  trust. 

And  then  we  shall  come  back  again, 
Across  the  stormy  deep ; 

And,  after  all  our  toil  and  pain, 
Rest  where  our  fathers  sleep. 


SONNET. 

To  the  memory  of  a  beloved  Brother,  who  died  on 
Wednesday  last,  the  20th  October. 


And  art  thou  gone  !  dear  Brother  of  my  soul, — 
Nipp'd  like  a  rose  bud  opening  into  bloom  ; 
Thy  sun  hath  set  within  an  early  tomb  ! 
No  more  o'er  thee  shall  nature's  seasons  roll. 
But  shall  1  mourn  what  man  can  not  control  ? 
No,  no ;  Faith's  seraph  whispers  in  my  ear — 
"  Thou  art  not  dead,  but  only  gone  before  ; 
That  thee  I'll  join  within  yon  boundless  sphere, 
When  all  life's  cank'ring  cares  and  woes  are  o'er." 
O  !  glorious  thought  !  what  rapture  doth  it  bring; 
Grief,  wailing  grief,  can  touch  my  heart  no  more  : 
E'en  now  my  spirit  panteth  to  take  wing, 
And  leave  its  frail  dark  tenement  of  clay, 
To  live  with  thee  in  Heavn's  bright  endless  day. 
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THE  SETTING   SUN. 


Farewell,  thou  harbinger  of  day, 
We  see  thy  last  declining  ray, 

With  mingled  joy  and  grief. 
Thy  rich  vermillion  tints  the  clouds, 
As  sable  night  its  vale  unfolds, 

And  brings  its  sweet  relief. 

Could  mortal  eye  keep  pace  with  thee, 
Across  heav'n's  vast  wide  canopy, 

And  view  the  scenes  below. 
What  sights  of  wonder  grief  and  pain, 
Would  meet  our  gaze  with  just  disdain, 

Wrought  in  this  world  of  woe. 

Yet  silently  thou  wings  thy  way, 
From  morning  dawn  to  evening  grey, 

Thou  spurs  thy  fiery  stead. 
And  onward  rolls  within  thy  sphere, 
From  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year, 

And  never  slacks  thy  speed. 

Through  trackless  space,  vast,  deep.and  wide, 
By  human  power  yet  undescried 

Is  thy  unbounded  sway. 
Where  myriad  suns  and  worlds  revolve, 
And  fiery  comets  seem  t'  envolve 

Our  world  in  wild  dismay. 

Vast,  spacious,  must  those  regions  be 
Where  they  pursue  their  course  so  free, 

And  nature's  laws  display. 
What  eye  can  scan  that  space  so  deep, 
To  us,  as  death's  long  lasting  sleep  ; 

Like  night  without  a  day. 

But  he  who  launch'd  them  from  his  throne, 
And  hurl'd  them  with  a  power  unknown, 

Within  their  mazy  spheres. 
Well  knows  their  object  and  their  end  ; 
And  to  what  issues  all  portend, 

Through  unknown  future  years. 
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Then,  fare  thee  well,  thou  setting  sun, 
Thy  daily  course  which  now  is  run, 

Is  set  to  rise  again. 
O'er  climes  far  distant  and  unknown, 
Where  other  suns  have  never  shone, 

O'er  east'rn's  vast  domain. 


THE    TWO    STEAMERS. 


A  versified  and  glowing  description  of  the  most  fierce,  vituperatii 
but  interesting,  quarrel,  which  has  just  taken  place  between  t 
new  Iron  steam  boat,  The  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  and  the  o 
Heart  of  Oak  one,  The  John  O'Gaunt,  wherein  is  most  veritar. 
set  forth  how  the  Duchess  attacked  the  Duke  ;  how  the  Du 
retaliated  upon  the  Duchess  ;  how  the  parties  then  had  a  pugilis 
rencontre,  with  various  other  matters  of  the  greatest  importani 
which  ought  immediately  to  be  read,  mark'd,  learnt,  and  inwarc 
digested  by  a  sagacious  public. 


The  other  day  when  strolling  o'er  the  Quay, 
Where  how  to  bow  two  coasting  steamers  lay, 
Surprised,  I  heard  a  wrangling  sort  of  rant, 
Between  the  Duchess  and  the  John  O'Gaunt  : 
Their  figure  heads  seemed  both  possessed  of  life, 
And  long  they  carried  on  an  angry  strife  : 
The  Duchess,  with  most  haughty  look  and  mien, 
(Which  might  have  suited  well  "the  British  Queen") 
First  silence  broke — and  with  severe  rebuke, 
And  scornful  tone,  accosted  thus  "  The  Duke :" 

Come,  come,  old  Wash-tub,  say  why  you  are  here, 
How  dare  you  now  with  me  to  interfere? 
I  thought  when  I  had  my  appearance  made, 
That  you,  that  moment,  were  to  quit  the  Trade  ; 
For  of  all  steam  boats  of  the  present  day, 
'Tis  I,  who  will  most  proudly  lead  the  way  ! 
Yes  I — a  perfect  model  to  behold, 
Of  metal  framed  more  precious  far  than  gold, 
But  surely  impudenc  is  at  its  height, 
When  you  again  are  laid  en  for  a  freight ! 
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The  Duchess  panting,  paused,  as  pale  as  death, 
Not  wanting  words,  but  merely  wanting  breath : 
'Twas  not  the  tongue,  'twas  but  the  lungs  had  failed — 
Xantippe  ne'er  at  Socrates  so  rail'd, 
And,  as  she  could  not  all  her  wrath  assuage, 
Her  every  limb  and  feature  shook  with  rage. 

For  this  Old  Johnny  was  quite  unprepared, 
And  at  the  Duchess  with  amazement  stared, 
At  first  he  thought  of  making  no  reply, 
But  with  contempt  sach  insolence  pass  by, 
Had  not  the  taunting  stigma  "  kitchen  fire," 
Roused  in  his  soul  the  most  indignant  ire ; 
That  he,  who'd  boldly  brav'd  so  many  a  blast, 
Like  an  old  pea-stick  should  be  burn'd  at  last ! 
And  thus  he  spake 

"  Proud  upstart,  scarcely  born, 
Your  gibes  and  jeers  I  look  upon  with  scorn  : 
A  butcher's  tray, — a  wash-tub  let  me  be, 
A  Wigan  coal  flat — aught  that's  unlike  thee — 
You  deem  yourself,  and  p'rhaps  you  are,  a  beauty — 
Yes — to  be  looked  at — but  not  fit  for  duty  ! 
Think  ye  your  taper  length,  and  iron  sides, 
Like  me  can  triumph  o'er  the  foaming  tides- — 
A  thing  like  you,  December's  storms  to  weather  ! 
No !  vou  and  Summer  must  depart  together — 
Should  you  in  Winter  dare  a  coasting  trip, 
Madam  !  your  nose  oft  in  the  waves  will  dip ! 
And  then,  I  fear  me  much,  you  will  take  cold, 
As  the  black  breakers  dash  into  your  hold — 
For  when  fierce  billowy  tempests  rage  and  lower, 
Where,  on  the  sea,  will  be  your  weight  or  power? 
Toss'd  to  and  fro — the  mercy  of  the  gale, 
A  barber's  basin  would  more  safely  sail ! 
Your  dreadful  threat  that  you  will  run  me  down, 
Must  raise  the  laughter  of  the  veriest  clown  : 
For  all  well  know  that  with  one  paddle's  stroke, 
j'd  make  your  iron  yield  to  heart  of  oak — 
Firm  as  a  tow'r  that  hath  for  ages  stood, 
Still  will  I  bravely  breast  the  briny  flood  ; 
Still  will  remain,  as  when  I  first  was  made. 
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The  safest  steam  boat  in  the  coasting  Trade — 

Then  iron  strumpet,  offspring  of  an  ore, 

Awav,  away  to  some  more  genial  shore ; 

Knock  out  your  engines — then  you  p'rhaps  may  do. 

For  some  poor  Indian  savage's  canoe  ; 

"Who  out  of  you  may  fish  in  some  lone  creek., 

A  lazy  listless  livelihood  to  seek — 

Hence  go  your  ways — a  warning  take  in  time, 

You  are  not  fitted  for  old  England's  clime — 

Beware  how  you  again  my  wrath  provoke, 

Or  vou  shall  feel  the  weight  of  British  oak — 

And  then  your  signal,  a  blue  hanging  ball* 

Can  still  remain  memorial  of  your  fall. 

The  Duchess  now  had  second  wind  acquired, 
Her  heart  and  soul  with  madd'ning  rage  were  fired— 
"  An  iron  strumpet,  offspring  of  an  ore" — 
She  never  had  been  called  such  names  before ; 
And,  tho'  the  provocation  had  been  great, 
Such  terms  to  ladies  none  can  vindicate. 
So,  at  her  rival's  face  she  fiercely  flew, 
Then  streams  of  blood  she  from  it  quickly  drew  : 
When  down  his  cheeks  the  blood  began  to  flow, 
He  raised  his  arm  to  strike  a  fatal  blow — 
I  rush'd  between  them  then,  to  interpose — 
"When  out  of  bed  I  fell  and  burst  my  nose  ; 
And  in  the  morn  awoke  to  ray  surprise, 
My  beauty  much  improved  by  two  black  eyes ! 
So  ended  this  strange  vision  of  the  night, 
Mvself  alone  being  wounded  in  the  fight ! 
Such  are  the  dangers  which  around  us  teem, 
Not  only  when  awake,  but  when  we  dream. 

*  A  blue  ball  hangiug  from  the  ma^t  head,  the  signal  of  the  Duchess. 


SONNET, 

Written  whilst  hearing  the  bells  ring  in  the  new  year  of  1848. 


Old  year !  to  thee  a  long  and  sad  farewell, 
Thou  hast  departed  never  to  return  ; 
Thy  sepulchre  is  time's  capacious  urn. 
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How  strange  it  is  that  yon  loud jovous  chime 

Heralds  a  birth,  but  is  thy  funeral  knell , 

Thou  unto  me  didst  bring  both  smiles  and  tears  ; 

Sometimes  a  solemn  lay,  sometimes  a  merry  rhyme, 

Would  be  the  offspring  of  the  changeful  hour; 

Yet  hope  but  smiled  to  fill  my  soul  with  fears. 

When  I  look  back,  I  tremble  as  I  think 

Of  moments  lost,  which  were  within  my  power, 

And  sadly,  lowly,  now  my  spirits  sink — 

Knowing  the  right — I  feel  o'er  me  some  spell, 

But  hence  of  this—  Old  Year  !  once  more  farewell ! 


THE    BUTTERFLY. 


Stanzas  conccnirti  as  ttt  a  ioforr  I  lag, 
^Hatching  a  Buttrrflg  one  summer's  Dag. 

Beautiful  insect !   although  thy  career 
Ends  with  the  day,  as  with  it  it  began  ; 

In  sunny  fields,  when  skies  are  blue  and  clear, 
Thou  flutt'rest  onward  through  thy  little  span. 

Now  wafted  by  the  balmy  breeze  thou'rt  borne, 
Where  crimson  poppies  blush  'midst  golden  corn; 
Now  sporting  over  meads  of  new-mown  hay, 
Like  a  wing'd  flow'r  thou  tak'st  thy  joyous  way. 

Whilst  truant  urchins  follow  in  thy  flight, 
Anxiously  watching  where  thou  may'st  alight; 
At  thee  their  caps  oft  sportively  they  throw, 
For  now  like  thee  no  care  nor  grief  thev  know. 

But  all  in  vain — for  o'er  von  silver  stream, 
Where  sunlit  moats  in  countless  myriads  gleam ; 
Quiv'ring,  thou  seem'st  their  labours  lost  to  mock, 
As  to  its  green  grass  banks  they  breathless  flock. 

Herein  an  emblem  of  life's  hopes  appears, 
Hopes  nurs'd  in  youth  to  flee  with  manhood's  years, 
Lo !  now  a  rainbow  with  resplendent  dyes. 
From  earth  to  heaven,  arches  through  the  skies. 
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Painting  yon  fleecy  clouds,  surcharged  with  rain, 
Not  to  destroy,  but  fertilize  the  plain. 

So  thou  hast  come  to  shelter  in  my  bow'r, 

Whilst  like  soft  music  falls  the  gentle  show'r 

Upon  the  lilac's  and  the  woodbine's  leaves, 

As  each  its  tendrils  round  the  other  weaves  ; 

Their  winding  course  they  through  the  trellis  trace, 

Like  two  \oung  lovers  in  one  fond  embrace, 

Emitting  perfumed  odours  made  more  sweet, 

By  the  light  drops  which  their  bright  blossoms  greet. 

Upon  yon  pool  a  myriad  bubbles  float, 

Each  sailing  round  like  some  small  fairy  boat. 

The  pool  receives  its  tribute  from  the  hills, 

The  gurgling  contents  of  their  swollen  rills  ; 

Now  from  the  sky  each  vap'ry  mist  hath  fled, 

And  over  all  the  deepest  blue  is  spread  : 

The  rainbow's  tints  too  lovely  far  to  stay, 

Have  disappeared,  and  softly  died  away ; 

More  gaily  smiling  both  through  tree  and  flow'r, 

All  nature  owns  the  kind  refreshing  show'r, 

Bv  its  bright  drops,  like  pearls,  on  every  blade, 

Yon  new-mown  grass  a  richer  green  is  made. 

Again  the  sun  pours  forth  his  cheering  beams, 

And  all  around  with  animation  teems  ; 

From  the  gnarl'd  oak  the  squirrel  peeps  in  play, 

Beneath,  the  cricket  chirps  its  merry  lay ; 

Up  from  its  nest  the  sky-lark  quiv'rmg  sings, 

The  dove's  fond  cooing  through  the  beech-wood  rings. 

Nought  but  sweet  sounds  on  ev'ry  side  are  heard, 

For  ev'ry  bush  hath  its  glad  minstrel  bird, 

So,  where  like  golden  billows  waves  the  grain, 

Thou  on  thy  joyous  flight  art  off  again. 

Compar'd  with  man's,  how  envious  is  thy  lot ; 
Nought  to  remember,  nought  to  be  forgot : 
No  pangs  of  love  despised — no  rivals  hate, 
No  wasting  grief  for  vanished  hope's  thy  fate 
On  thee  devolves  no  cheerless  daily  task, 
Wearing  with  heart  of  woe  contentment's  mask, 
Plying  the  loom — yet  for  another's  gain, 
Striving  for  food,  and  yet  to  strive  in  vain. 
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No  scanty  pittance  thou  hast  got  to  seek, 
Like  her  who  toils  with  wan  or  hectic  cheek, 
To  deck  in  fashion's  garb  some  heartless  fair, 
Who  for  another  hath  no  thought  or  care  ; 
Whose  sole  ambition  is  to  routs  to  go, 
Her  painted  self  and  gorgeous  dress  to  show ; 
Whilst  she  the  victim  of  her  worthless  pride, 
To  whom  no  comfort  once  was  p'rhaps  denied, 
Who  gladden'd  once  a  doating  father's  sight, 
Bounding  before  him  like  a  thing  of  light, 
Ling'ring  alone,  sits  lab'ring  day  by  day, 
As  dire  consumption  steals  her  health  away : 
Whose  form  once  cast  in  beauty's  loveliest  mould, 
But  by  her  looks  her  tale  of  woe  is  told, — 
"  Though  ofttimes  foodless  nought  can  her  entice 
From  virtue's  ways  into  the  paths  of  vice ; 
Though  wealthy  villains  strive  her  to  ensnare, 
Rather  than  pander  to  their  lust,  she'll  bear 
Wants  bitt'rest  pangs  in  ev'ry  shape  and  form, 
Trusting  to  God  to  guide  her  through  the  storm, 
Ceaseless  will  work,  a  meek  and  passive  slave, 
And  sink  from  life  into  an  early  grave." 

Nor  art  thou  forc'd  with  aching  brain  to  toil, 
Like  the  poor  scholar  by  the  midnight  oil ; 
Whose  feeble  lamp  but  adds  unto  the  gloom 
Of  his  damp  garret,  or  unfurnished  room ; 
With  empty  cupboard,  and  with  tireless  grate, 
Still  cheer'd  by  hope  to  triumph  o'er  his  fate, 
For  when  all  nature's  locked  in  peaceful  sleep, 
Round  him  bright  visions  sometimes  strangely  creep, 
'Tis  then  from  earthly  cares  his  thoughts  have  flown, 
And  in  gay  worlds  he  revels  of  his  own  ; 
Worlds  with  no  shadows  dark  like  those  in  this, 
But  wherein  fancy  holds  her  courts  of  bliss, 
No  more  he  sighs  to  think  his  lot  is  hard ; 
Garlands  of  roses  then  seem  his  reward. 
From  golden  harps  voluptuous  music  swells, 
As  fairies  dancing  weave  their  mystic  spells, 
Tempels  arise — then  softly  fade  away, 
Whilst  where  they  stood  bright  silv'ry  fountains  play, 
Or  some  clear  lake  is  seen  where  Naids  lave, 

d  2* 
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As  the  blue  sky  is  mirror'd  in  its  wave. 
Again  the  scene  is  chang'd — the  mermaid  sounds 
Her  coral  shell ;  and  o'er  the  sea  he  bounds ; 
Bounds  in  glad  triumph  to  some  unknown  land, 
Where  genial  spirits  dwell  a  happy  band. 

Thus  fancy  acting  strangely  on  the  mind, 
Leaves  for  awhile  earth's  griefs  and  woes  behind; 
'Tis  but  awhile — and  when  the  bard  aghast 
Wakes  to  the  future  shadow'd  by  the  past, 
Wakes  to  his  real,  from  ideal  state, 
To  all  the  struggles  which  his  life  await : 
When  he  around  sees  nought  but  cank'ring  care. 
Too  oft  it  drives  him  unto  dark  despair. 
No  more  by  fancy's  vision'd  laurels  deck'd, 
His  hopes  and  reason  are  together  wreck'd : 
And  ever  after  he  perhaps  must  dwell 
The  madman  monarch  of  a  maniac's  cell ; 
Or,  this  his  keeper,  whispering,  may  say 
To  those  who  seek  the  woes  of  human  clay, 
"  Behold,  sir,  sitting  on  yon  lowly  stool, 
A  learned  scholar  in  that  idiot  fool." 
Oh  !  fearful  picture  !  life  let  me  resign, 
Before  a  fate  so  dark  and  dread  were  mine ; 
But  on  the  thought  hence  dwell  no  more,  no  more, 
My  heart  is  sick'ning  at  its  very  core. 
Let  me  return  to  what  was  first  my  theme. 
Beautiful  insect !  thy  short  joyous  dream  : 
The  very  moment  of  thy  wond'rous  change, 
Gave  thee  the  pow'r  o'er  sunny  meads  to  range. 
Moulded  in  beauty  from  a  humble  worm, 
No  sooner  wer't  thou  dress'd  in  thy  gay  form  ; 
Radiant  with  colors  of  a  thousand  dyes, 
To  paint  whose  tints  in  vain  the  artist  tries. 
Fearing  no  future,  thoughtless  of  the  past, 
Than  for  a  day  thy  life  could  only  last. 
If  longer  thou  enjoy'd'st  thy  blissful  state, 
Its  very  gladness  would  intoxicate ; 
It  is  a  gain  then  that  thy  life's  so  brief, 
Whilst  at  its  close  thy  shroud's  the  rose's  leaf. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 


The  drums  at  Brussels  beat  to  arms, 

To  meet  the  Gallic  host; 
Each  British  troop  to  duty  warms, 

And  rushes  to  its  post. 

Soon  England's  banners  float  the  sky, 

Her  glittering  columns  move; 
Fire  flashes  from  each  soldier's  eye. 

He  longs  his  sword  to  prove. 

And  now  the  cannons  roar  around, 

Stern  slaughter  madly  reigns  ; 
The  cries  of  man  and  horse  resound. 

O'er  Waterloo's  stain'd  plains. 

Britain's  hero  spurs  his  snow-white  steed, 
Where  valour  'pall'd  might  stand, 

To  cheer  his  men  where  most  in  need, 
And  thus  he  gives  command. 

"  From  right  to  left,  your  squares  enlarge, 

"  Each  pour  a  volley  down  ; 
"  Well  done  my  lads — with  bayonets  charge, 

"And  then  the  day's  our  own." 

Each  heart  now  swells  with  patriot  rage. 

In  death-lock  foe  meets  foe ; 
Twice  sixty  thousand  men  engage, 

Like  sea  waves  to  and  fro. 

And  many  a  gallant  youth  fell  there, 

A  widowed  mother's  pride ; 
And  many  a  maiden  in  despair, 

For  her  lost  lover  died. 

"  They  run— they  run"— the  hero  cries, 

"  We've  won  this  glorious  fight, 

"  For  home  and  England  rend  the  skies," 
Htav'n's  justified  the  right. 
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?he  circumstance  here  described  occurred  some  years  ago  in  the 
Fleet  Prison,  London.  The  unfortunate  individual  alluded  to 
had,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  been  a  Captain  in  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  well  known  as  a  gay  man  about  town. 


e  day  I  took  a  stroll  within  the  precincts  of  a  gaol, 
t  ah!   whilst  there,  what  bitter  anguish  did  my  heart  assail. 
aw  one  there  imprisoned  whom  I'd  seen  in  times  gone  by, 
ben  proud  and  haughty  was  his  step,  and  brightly  beam'd 

his  eye ; 
ith  features  of  that  classic  mould,  which  from  a  fault  is  free, 
ch  as  we  read  were  ladies'  knights  in  days  of  chivalrie. 
e  richest  raven  locks  around  his  marble  forehead  curled  ; 
s  lip  would  play  in  sweetest  smiles,  its  scorn  defy  the  world. 

oice  spirit  of  companions  boon,  then  gayest  of  the  gay, 
t  now,  alas  !  how  chang'd  was  he,  how  fall'n  to  decay. 
s  manly  form  was  shrivell'd  up  by  dire  disease  and  woe, 
ough  forty  years  he  had  not  seen,  his  hair  was  white  as  snow. 
s  eye  was  sunk  and  sullen,  his  cheek  unearthly  pale; 
s  whole  appearance  told  at  once  a  sad  and  mournful  tale, 
id  though  he  of  his  former  self  was  but  a  shadowed  speck, 
11  something  mark'd  what  he  had  been  before  he  was  a  wreck. 

haughty  spirit  broken  down,  still  haughty  in  its  fall, 

as  brooding  o'er  scenes  gone  by,  it  never  could  recall; 

lawless  wild  debauchery,  he  lived  a  life  of  shame, 

1  sharpers  with  his  fortune  went,  and  he  their  prey  became. 

;  woo'd  a  wanton  to  his  arms,  his  gold  bought  her  embrace, 

id  revell'd  in  unhallowed  bliss,  regardless  of  disgrace  ; 

:t  she  for  whom  he  would  have  shed  the  life-blood  of  his  heart, 

it  mock'd  his  prayers  when  he  said  that  they  might  never  part. 

though  aiding  in  his  ruin,  she  his  ruin  would  not  share ; 
it  left  him  for  another's  gold  without  one  thought  or  care, 
length  bv  angered  creditors  in  prison  he  was  cast, 
here  nothing  unto  him  was  left  but  sighing  o'er  the  past ; 
id  there  he  in  a  corner  sat  upon  a  low  cold  stone, 
fleeting  on  what  once  he  was,  now  friendless  and  alone. 
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He  took  no  notice  of  those  near,  his  chin  was  on  his  breast ; 
His  arms  were  folded,  but  'twas  not  the  attitude  of  rest. 
Hisvestments  were  all  soiled  and  torn.his  hat  drawn  o'er  his  eyes 
And  ever  and  anon  I  mark'd  his  bosom's  bursting  sighs. 
Then    quickly    he    his    teeth    would    gnash    with   harsh   anc 

startling  sound, 
As  with  a  fierce  and  maniac  look  he  gazed  upon  the  ground ; 
Till  mem'ry  unto  phrenzy  fired  his  aching  fevered  brain ; 
And  then  he  thought  midst  olden  scenes  that  he  was  once  again, 
He  rav'd  and  madden'd  round  the  gaol,   he  called  for  wine 

and  dice  ; 
An  insane  wretch,  the  victim  of  ingratitude  and  vice. 
He  talked  of  horses,  dogs,  and  guns — told  of  his  racing  bets, 
And  checks  upon  his  banker  drew,  to  pay  his  gaming  debts. 
From  subject  unto  subject  did  he  thus  most  wildly  roam, 
Then  asked  "  where  is  my  Emilv,  why  is  she  not  at  home  ?" 
Awhile  he  paused,  then  all  around  he  sought  with  anxious  care, 
And  when  he  found  his  search  in  vain,  he  frantic  tore  his  hair. 
"  Ah  !  Emily,"  he  mourning  said,  "  why  thus  deserted  me  ? 
Me  who  the  world,  if  it  were  mine,  would  freely  share  with  thee, 
Come  back,  come  back,  my  angel  love,  take  all  that  I  am  worth: 
But  if  thou  art  for  ever  gone,  let  me  too  quit  this  earth." 
At  last  a  flood  of  burning  tears  burst  forth  to  his  relief; 
And  reason  her  lost  seat  resumed,  still  bitter  was  his  grief. 
He  hid  his  face  within  his  hands,  whilst  weeping  like  a  child, 
And  then  he  rose  and  upward  looked,  serenely,  calm,  and  mild  ; 
And  cried  whilst  bending  on  one  knee — a  solemn  sight  to  see — 
'  Father  of  heav'n  forgive  my  sins,  and  take  my  soul  to  thee." 

Here  from  this  sad  and  mournful  scene  I  sighing  turned  awav, 
And  mused  upon  the  fate  of  those  from  virtue  led  astray. 
And  as  the  turnkey  let  me  through  the  outer  prison  door 
He  said  "  alas,  poor  gentleman,  his  grief  will  soon  be  o'er." 
And  this  was  true ;  the  pray'r  which  he  had  unto  heav'n  preferred, 
Was  by  the  Great  Almighty  in  his  mercy  kindly  heard. 
That  very  night  he  went  to  rest  with  feelings  free  from  pain, 
And  into  tranquil  slumber  sank,  but  never  woke  again. 
And    in    a    short    brief   week    from    thence,    he    who'd  been 

passion's   slave, 
lemoved  from  all  his  earthly  cares,  at  peace  sleeps  in  the  grave. 
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SONG. 

AIR. — A  Youth  Serenaded  his  Love. 


An  old  man  would  court  a  voung  maid, 

And  oft  her  did  amorously  woo  ; 
She  said,  of  your  years  I'm  afraid, 

Your  grey  hairs  for  me  will  not  do. 

You  only  wish  me  for  a  nurse, 

Most  certainly  that  is  your  plan, 
To  marry  then  would  he  a  curse, 

I  must  have  a  handsome  young  man. 

The  old  man  said,  lady  beware, 

In  youth  do  not  confidence  place; 
For  soon  he  will  not  for  you  care, 

But  run  after  each  pretty  face. 

An  old  man  will  not  serve  you  so, 

But  always  to  you  be  a  friend ; 
Your  days  will  in  happiness  flow, 

Till  time  shall  this  chequer'd  scene  end. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  JOSEPH  CHRISTIAN  ESQ., 

of  Liverpool,  who  died  at  Caton  near  Lancaster,  btk  December,  1843. 

Now  to  a  sadden'd  strain  mv  harp  awakes, 

With  trembling  hand  I  touch  its  loosen'd  strings  ; 
Its  joyous  tone  each  tuneful  chord  for3akes, 

It  soothes  not  now  the  grief  which  in  me  springs. 
Nature  around,  too,  in  that  grief  partakes, 

And  over  all  a  dark'ning  shadow  flings ; 
The  night-wind's  sigh  responds  my  heart-felt  woe, 

For  Death  to  him  I  lov'd  hath  struck  a  fatal  blow. 

At  peace  he  sleeps  within  the  silent  grave, 

Where  care  can  ne'er  obtrude  its  wearv  load  ; 
But  the  green  grass  shall  o'er  it  gentlv  wave, 

And  wild  flow'rs  spring  to  deck  his  last  abode. 
In  human  breast,  a  heart  than  his  more  brave, 

Or  true  to  honour's  dictates,  never  glow'd  ; 
His  thoughts  untainted  through  life's  current  ran; 

His  everv  act  proclaimed  the  dignity  of  man. 
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Friend  of  my  soul !  so  gen'rous,  true,  and  tried, 

'Tis  as  a  dream  to  think  thy  life's  dream's  o'er ! 
Just,  as  thy  manhood's  sun  shone  forth  in  pride, 

And  all  those  happy  days  appear'd  in  store, 
Of  which  young  Hope,  like  an  expectant  bride, 

Once  fondly  sang  ! — my  heart  swells  at  its  core — 
Soon  will  the  wine  cup  mark  the  social  year, 

But  in  its  wassail  bowl  to  thee  I'll  drop  a  tear 

And  yet,  I  own,  my  selfish  grief  is  wrong, 

Amidst  earth's  strife  why  wish  thee  to  remain  ? 
Still  to  the  heart,  as  smiles  and  tears  belong, 

Its  joy  is  now  triumphant  o'er  its  pain  : 
An  angel  whispers,  'midst  a  heavenly  throng — 

"  Mourn  not  thy  Friend  !  not  he,  but  Death  is  slain, 
"  With  us  he  sings — his  soul  from  sorrow  free, — ■ 

'O  Death!  where  is  thy  sting? — Grave  where  thy  victory?' 


Curtail  for  ©0?  dFatiicr  SEtntc* 

Hurrah !  and  hurrah,  now  for  old  father  time, 

But  although  he  is  old,  he  is  still  in  his  prime ; 
Over  mountain  and  flood  with  his  hour  glass  and  scythe, 

He  flies  to  all  nations  to  gather  his  tythe. 
And  as  onward  he  goes,  with  dark  noiseless  wings, 

No  distinction  he  makes  between  peasants  and  kings; 
At  the  low  cottage  door,  and  the  high  palace  gate, 

Alike  he  doth  knock,  but  never  doth  wait. 
Hurrah  !  then  for  old  father  time, 
For  old  father  time  then  hurrah. 

Man  travels  from  infancy  unto  old  age, 

And  time's  flight  seems  to  alter  at  every  stage, 
It  seems  quick  when  he's  mirthful,  and  slow  when  in  sorrow; 

But  time  is  the  same  both  to-dav  and  to-morrow. 
Sometimes  he  will  come  where  mad  wassailers  sup, 

And  though  stooping — he  stops  not  their  seizing  the  cup, 
Or  will  change — (as  with  rapture  the  lovers'  hearts  swell) 

The  glad  marriage  peal  to  a  funeral  knell. 

Hurrah,  &c. 
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Man  builds  up  proud  temples  with  which  he  can't  stay, 

"Which  Time  in  his  flight  sees  fast  moulder  away  ; 
Man  only  can  live  a  few  short  fleeting  years. 

Whilst  to  time  all  the  past  but  a  moment  appears. 
He  never  is  weary  by  day  or  by  night, 

Nor  for  one  single  moment  doth  rest  from  his  flight ; 
His  glass  ever  running,  still  always  is  full, 

And  the  blade  cf  his  scythe  is  ne'er  rusty  or  dull. 

Hurrah,  &c. 

The  tiniest  flow'r  and  the  mightiest  oak. 

He  fades  with  a  touch — or  he  fells  at  a  stroke  ; 
Cities,  kingdoms,  and  empires,  before  him  soon  fall, 

For  he  is  the  monarch  that  reigns  over  all. 
Still  let  none  deem  old  time  a  dread  tyrannous  king, 

Because  to  a  level  he  all  things  doth  bring ; 
Wisely  use  but  his  gifts,  and  howsoe'er  one's  lot's  cast, 

To  the  haven  of  peace  he  will  take  us  at  last. 

Hurrah  !  then  for  old  father  time, 
For  old  father  time  then  hurrah. 


SERENADE. 

AIR. — Buy  a  Broom. 

Awake  Mary  Ann !  for  it  now  is  the  hour, 
When  slumbers  in  safetv  thy  guardians  keep ; 

From  every  star  a  bright  silvery  shower 
Of  light  is  now  playing  upon  the  blue  deep. 

Awake  Mary  Ann  !  let  us  haste  to  that  stream, 

Over  which  the  green  willows  in  wantonness  play  ; 

Whose  leaves  to  be  wooing  the  glad  waters  seem, 
As  they  rippling  glide  in  the  soft  lunar  ray. 

Awake  Mary  Ann  !  let  us  haste  to  thy  bow'r, 

Where  oft  we  have  met  in  the  spice  breathing  grove  ; 

The  season  of  youth  is  the  night's  starry  hour, 
The  moon  is  the  herald  to  beauty  and  love. 

And  as  for  each  other,  our  thoughts  we  reveal, 
The  flame  of  affection  will  glow  in  each  heart ; 

Whilst  joys  which  the  world  cannot  purchase,  we  feel, 
The  union  of  souls  wishing  never  to  part. 
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SONG. 

AIR — Olympus  was  merry. 

One  eve  ■when  my  love  I  no  longer  could  smother, 
I  said  to  sweet  Fanny,  why  lately  me  flee ; 

Once  you  own'd  we  by  Heaven  were  form'd  for  each  other, 
Then  tell  me  why  thus  you  thwart  Heav'n's  decree  ? 

Your  coolness  is  past  all  endurance  provoking, 
But  p'rhaps  when  it  will  be  too  late,  you  may  rue 

If  you  still  treat  me  thus — do  not  think  I  am  joking, 
This  night  I  for  ever  will  bid  you  adieu. 

There's  Rosa  now  for  me  most  anxiously  waiting, 
Who'll  not  tease  a  lover  by  playing  the  prude  : 

Nor  jealousy's  pangs  in  his  breast  be  creating, 
By  spurning  a  kiss  with — pray  sir,  be  not  rude. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon  which  then  rose  in  full  splendour, 
I  saw  a  faint  blush  stealing  over  her  cheek ; 

Whilst  a  tear  dimm'd  her  eye,  as  she  looked  up  so  tender. 
And  said  "  tell  me  Logan  what  is  it  you  seek  ? 

"  How  can  I  the  vows,  which  you  make  me  believing  ? 

"  To  give  you  one  moment  of  pain  I  am  loath : 
"  But  your  Fanny  or  Flora  you  must  be  deceiving, 

"  For,  Logan,  you  know  you  can't  marry  us  both. 

"  Though  no  one  shall  know  what  I  feel  when  we  sever, 
"  Oh  !  pray  let  us  part  ere  'tis  too  late  to  rue ; 
i*\  own  I  once  hop'd  to  be  yours,  and  for  ever, 

"  But  if  not  with  honour — God  bless  you,  adieu." 

I  no  more  her  lov'd  form  could  refrain  from  embracing, 
Rejoic'd  my  design  so  successful  had  proved ; 

A  kiss  then  1  gave  her ;  her  sorrow  effacing, 
Whilst  vowing  it  was  she  alone  that  I  lov'd. 


"6 


In  the  morning  I  unto  the  priest  quickly  hurried, 
As  Fanny  to  trust  me  no  more  was  afraid; 

And  each  pang  of  her  heart  from  that  moment  was  buried, 
For  Flora  to  Fannv  next  dav  wras  bride's  maid. 
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SONG. 

AIR— Bonnets  of  Blue, 


Oh  !  come  to  the  grove  where  a  chaplet  of  flowers 

For  thee,  my  dear  love,  I'll  entwine  ; 
The  sweetest  of  moments  shall  wing  the  light  hours, 

As  in  the  green  shade  we  recline. 

They  talk  of  the  dazzling  light 

Which  beams  from  the  evening  star, 

In  envy  from  thee  it  would  soon  wing  its  flight, 
Thine  eyes  are  more  brilliant  by  far. 

The  cowslips  and  blue  bell  may  scent  the  wide  plain, 
From  which  the  bee  honied  sweets  sips  ; 

Those  sun-coloured  flow'rs  would  be  ne'er  sought  again, 
Did  it  once  taste  the  sweets  of  thy  lips. 

The  lily  so  lovely  and  meek, 

The  wild  rose  so  blooming  and  gay. 

Whenever  compar'd  with  the  tints  of  thy  cheek, 
In  beauty  seem  faded  away. 


:otts  of  a  Captain  to  htg  Batft, 

AIR — Away  to  the  Mountain's  Brow. 


On — on  my  brave  bark  o'er  the  billows  deep, 

Speed,  speed  thee  thy  joyous  way  ; 
As  swift  as  the  gold-back'd  dolphins  sweep 

And  dash  through  the  foaming  spray. 

Now  she  glides  with  the  gale  through  the  waters  blue 
Springs  forth  with  the  bold  shark's  force  ; 

Trim,  trim  well  the  sails,  then  my  gallant  crew, 
Keep  her  true  on  her  homeward  course. 

We've  been  in  the  strife  'midst  the  cannon's  roar, 

And  conquer'd  our  country's  foes, 
Soon,  soon  with  our  prize  we'll  reach  Albion's  shore, 

Hurra !  like  a  dart  she  goes. 
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Port  helm !  we  are  nearing  the  watch-tow'r's  light, 
Steer  clear  where  the  breakers  foam, 

And  ere  long  sweet  eyes  than  the  stars  more  bright 
Shall  welcome  the  sailor  home. 

And  then  we  will  rest  from  fatigue  and  toil, 

Forgetting  dread  war's  alarms, 
And  as  we  career  with  the  foeman's  spoil, 

We'll  revel  'midst  beauty's  charms. 

Our  hearts,  as  in  war,  true  in  love  shall  burn, 

Till  dar'd  again  to  the  fight ; 
Then  the  foe  we  will  meet,  triumphant  return, 

Our  cause  is  our  country's  right. 


SONG. 

Oh  think  not  dear  maiden  I  ever  will  leave  thee, 
Or  from  thee  can  wish  for  a  moment  to  go ; 

I  gave  thee  my  heart,  it  will  never  deceive  thee, 
Nor  ever  will  alter — ah,  no,  my  love,  no. 

Till  the  eagle  shall  shun  the  proud  heights  of  the  mountain, 
And  build  her  strong  nest  in  the  valley  below ; 

Till  the  king-fisher  flee  from  the  soft  gushing  fountain, 
I  never  will  leave  thee  :  ah!  no,  my  love,  no. 

Till  the  bee  hate  the  sweets  of  the  dew-spangl'd  flow'r, 
And  seek  them,  instead,  in  the  storm  driv'n  snow, 

Till  the  sun-flower  bloom  in  the  night's  dusky  hour, 
I  never  will  leave  thee — ah  !  no,  my  love,  no. 

On  the  soul  that  is  bound  by  the  ties  of  affection, 

Its  idol  alone  can  enjoyment  bestow  ; 
When  absent,  by  others  the  tear  of  dejection 

Can  never  be  banished — ah !  no,  my  love,  no. 

When  from  thee,  o'er  my  cheek  if  a  faint  smile  be  stealing, 
It  is  not  created  by  pleasure's  warm  glow, 

For  the  sigh  which  will  follow,  is  quickly  revealing 
The  heart  is  not  merry — ah !  no,  my  love,  no. 
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The  wild  harp  will  sound,  tho'  its  strings  may  be  breaking-, 
As  o'er  it  the  breeze  of  the  evening  may  blow  ; 

A  smile  may  beam  forth  when  the  lone  heart  is  aching 
And  bursting  with  grief;  is  that  bliss,  my  love,  no. 

The  sun  of  my  life  was  the  moment  I  met  thee, 
Which  made  this  cold  world  seem  a  heav'n  below ; 

Until  memory  perish  I  ne'er  can  forget  thee, 
Nor  ever  will  leave  thee,  ah  !  no,  my  love,  no. 


&o  a  lairg  fair  folio  ficabctr  a  jftflii— 
Zhtn  iauslu'ttsssattr— "gfie  ftnefo  not  fofig*" 

Fair  maiden  with  the  dimpling  cheek, 

And  with  bright  laughing  eye ; 
Whose  starlight  glances  joy  bespeak, 

Tell  why  you  heav'd  that  sigh. 

You  say  as  yet  love  never  threw 

At  you  his  rankling  dart, 
Or  if  he  have,  it  harmless  flew, 

And  never  touch'd  the  heart. 

Each  moment  wings  its  happy  hour, 

On  you  obtrudes  no  care  ; 
As  yet  you've  cull'd  life's  sweetest  flow'r, 

And  found  no  poison  there. 

Free  as  the  dark-eyed  wild  gazelle, 
Through  verdent  meads  you  range ; 

O'er  which  peace  perns  her  lucid  well, 
Why  should  youth's  spring  time  change. 

Round  you  hope's  rosy  wreath  appears 

In  rich  and  bright  array ; 
But  which  too  oft  'midst  sorrow's  tears, 

Melts  from  the  sight  away. 

You  sing  the  songs  of  mirth  and  glee. 

Your  heart  directs  your  choice  ; 
Oh,  long  may  there  no  diff'rence  be, 

Between  your  heart  and  voice. 
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Oh !  may  you  never  sing  mirth's  song, 

Nor  seem  to  smile  with  gladness ; 
When  only  to  the  heart  belong 

The  chords  of  grief  and  sadness. 

And  yet  'midst  all  that's  bright  and  gay 

Your  bosom  heaves  a  sigh ; 
And  ask'd  the  cause,  you  laughing  say, 

I  cannot  tell  you  why. 

But  let  me  try  by  mystic  laws, 

To  seek  the  stars'  reply ; 
'Tis  done — they  sing — "  you  sigh,  because 

You  have  no  cause  to  sigh." 

And  long  may  life  be  thus  serene, 

But  p'rhaps  in  future  times 
You'll  think,  should  change  come  o'er  the  scene, 

Of  him  who  penn'd  these  lines, 

To  whom  once  all  was  bright  and  fair, 

Too  bright  and  fair  to  last ; 
"Whose  heart  which  seems  devoid  cf  care, 

Is  sighing  o'er  the  past. 

Oh  !  this  is  grief — but  hush,  no  more, 

I  feel  mv  heart's  core  swell ; 
The  charms  of  life  for  me  are  o'er, 

Fair  maiden — fare  thee  well. 


Zht  mother  to  iter  Site jung  Bafoc* 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  darling  baby  boy, 

Sleep  on  thy  mother's  breast ; 
Who  o'er  thee  bends  with  grateful  joy. 

To  watch  thy  peaceful  rest. 

Thy  father  to  the  wars  is  gone, 

Pledge  of  our  love  art  thou ; 
Without  thee  I  should  sigh  alone, 

Thou  art  mv  comfort  now. 

d2 
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Oft  when  a  tear  bedews  my  cheek, 

Thy  artless  dimpling  smile 
And  laughing  eyes  that  more  than  speak, 

My  anxious  thoughts  beguile. 

"When  forth  thou  hold'st  thy  little  hands 

In  sportive  infant  glee, 
Thy  mother's  heart  with  hope  expands, 

She  lives  then  but  in  thee. 

And  as  I  kiss  thy  cherub  face, 

My  soul  melts  at  its  core, 
Thy  father's  look  in  thee  I  trace, 

And  love  thee  more  and  more. 

His  country  call'd  him  to  the  field, 
With  me  love  whisper'd  "  stay  ;" 

But  up,  he  seized  his  sword  and  shield, 
For  honour  cried — "  obey." 

In  one  long  burning  thrilling  kiss, 
We  met  with  choking  breath  ; 

Fierce  was  that  throe  of  parting  bliss, 
'Twas  mingl'd  life  and  death. 

He  said,  "  although  thou  hast  my  love, 
"  My  country  claims  my  life  ; 

"Trust  Him  enthron'd  in  heav'n  above 
"  Who  rules  the  battle's  strife. 

"  Our  native  Isle,  by  sea  girt  round, 

"  No  tyrant  shall  enslave  ; 
"  I'll  soon  return  with  vict'ry  crown'd, 

"  Or  find  a  patriot's  grave." 

Father  of  mercy  hear  my  prayer, 

Oh !  aid  him  in  the  fight ; 
For  this  he  on  his  banner  bears, 

"  May  God  protect  the  right." 

Oh !  may  he  soon  the  foeman  spurn, 

For  ours  is  fredom's  Isle ; 
With  vict'ry  crown'd  again  return, 

To  meet  thy  mother's  smile. 
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For  ever  thence  cease  war's  alarms, 
Which  home's  sweet  peace  destroy  ; 

And  as  I  place  thee  in  his  arms 
He'll  bless  his  baby  boy. 


STANZA. 

There  was  a  time  when  my  young  heart, 
Beat  high  with  hope's  gay  golden  dream ; 

"When  all  in  life  could  charms  impart, 

When  nought  but  joys  around  would  beam. 

My  rose-wreath'd  bark  used  then  to  glide, 
By  fancy  trimm'd  o'er  life's  glad  tide, 
And  as  it  proudly  dash'd  along, 
This  was  the  burthen  of  my  song. 

Flow  on  my  bonnie  bonnie  bark, 

Across  the  silv'ry  wave  ; 
To  young  love's  bower  quickly  float, 

He  must  be  made  my  slave. 

Above  was  Heaven's  softest  blue, 

Ting'd  lightly  with  Sol's  golden  glow ; 

The  sea  flung  back  the  lovely  hue, 
And  seem'd  another  sky  below. 

My  harp  breath'd  forth  its  richest  tones, 
I  envied  then  no  crown,  nor  thrones, 
For  as  I  proudly  sailed  along 
This  was  the  burthen  of  my  song. 

Glide  on  my  bonnie  bonnie  boat, 

Across  the  silv'ry  wave  ; 
To  young  love's  bower  quickly  float, 

He  must  be  made  my  slave. 

But  when  to  young  Love's  bow'r  we  came, 
He  stole  my  joyous  heart  away ; 

And  left  instead  a  burning  flame, 
Which  rages  with  resistless  sway. 
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And  now  my  harp  neglected  lies, 
Responding  to  the  night  wind's  sighs  ; 
My  brow  is  wreath'd  with  cypress  flow'rs 
Joy  has  for  me  no  sunlit  hours. 
No  more  with  buoyant  spirits  gay 
I  sing  my  jocund  roundelay. 

My  bonnie  boat  is  on  the  shore, 

It  ne'er  with  me  must  sail 
Across  life's  sunny  ocean  more 

Propell'd  by  pleasure's  gale. 

SONG. 

Oh  !  do  not  ask  me  to  forget, 

The  thought  adds  anguish  to  my  pain ; 

Life's  joyous  sun  hath  darkly  set, 
And  ne'er  can  brightly  rise  again. 

The  rose  which  late  I  gladly  wore, 
Trusting  a  faithless  lover's  vow, 

Has  faded  and  can  charm  no  more, 

Hence  cypress  leaves  must  bind  my  brow. 

Though  dark  their  shade  be  o'er  my  cheek, 
My  breaking  heart  is  darker  still ; 

'Tis  in  the  grave  alone  I  seek 
A  refuge  from  each  earthly  ill. 

No  solace  unto  me  they  bring, 

When  they  speak  harshly  of  his  name ; 

With  greater  grief  my  heart  they  wring, 
For  I  would  gladly  hide  his  shame. 

And  for  him  oft  I  breathe  a  prayer, 
Whilst  sighing  o'er  the  fatal  past ; 

For  though  my  heart  but  woe  must  share, 
Its  love  will  burn  unto  the  last. 

Then  do  not  bid  me  to  forget, 

The  thought  adds  anguish  to  my  pain  ; 

Life's  joyous  sun  with  me  hath  set, 
And  ne'er  can  brightly  rise  again. 
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THE  JOYS  OF  MOSSING. 

A    FELL-SIDE    SONG. 


AIR — A  Captain  bold  in  Halifax. 


When  in  the  merry  month  of  May, 
The  flowers  around  are  springing  ; 

When  birds  from  every  leafy  spray 
Their  songs  of  love  are  singing. 

When  crimson  cups  and  cowslip  bells, 
Are  all  the  fields  adorning ; 

And  bees  boom  from  their  honied  cells 
To  sip  the  sweets  of  morning. 

To  where  the  purple  heather  blooms, 
And  lads  the  peats  are  tossing ; 
Oh !  let's  away, 
Ye  damsels  gay, 
And  spend  the  hours  in  mossing. 

Suppose  a  lad  around  one's  waist, 
His  arm  is  fondly  throwing; 

In  terror  must  we  from  him  haste, 
Or  be  with  anger  glowing  ? 

Why  should  we  seem  to  take  alarm, 
When  we  are  not  offended  ; 

A  kiss  will  never  do  one  harm, 
When  there's  no  wrong  intended. 

So  then  to  where  the  heather  blooms, 
And  lads  the  peats  are  tossing ; 

Oh !  let's  away, 

Ye  damsels  gay, 
And  spend  the  hours  in  mossing. 

Oft  o'er  those  maids,  to  riches  born, 

Is  sickness  sadly  stealing ; 
A  country  lass  they  treat  with  scorn, 

And  say  she  has  no  feeling. 
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But  if  they  would  forget  their  wealth, 
With  us  awhile  be  straying  ; 

And  feel  the  balmy  breeze  of  health 
Which  o'er  the  Fell  is  playing. 

Soon,  where  the  purple  heather  blooms, 
Smiles  would  their  cheeks  be  glossing, 
Their  rank  they'd  spurn, 
They'd  ne'er  return, 
Nor  quit  the  joys  of  mossing, 


SONG. 

The  wind  was  fair,  the  streamers  flying, 
When  Jack  Ratlin  kissed  his  Nan  : 

She  around  his  neck  was  crying, 

And  down  Jack's  cheek  a  tear  drop  ran. 

A  fairer  girl  than  Nan  to  view 

Was  never  smil'd  on  by  the  morn ; 

Jack  was  the  darling  of  his  crew, 
A  kinder  soul  was  never  born. 

Come  dry,  he  said,  my  girl  those  tears 

My  country  calls  I  must  obey  ; 
Vex  not  thy  heart  with  groundless  fears, 

From  thee  I'll  not  be  long  away. 

The  Boatswain  pipes,  poor  Jack  must  go, 
Awhile  Nan  linger'd  on  the  shore  ; 

Then  homeward  turn'd,  oppress'd  with  woe, 
And  sigh'd — "  I  ne'er  shall  see  him  more." 

When  we  had  been  a  month  at  Sea, 
A  hostile  Frigate  hove  in  sight ; 

Resolv'd  on  death  or  victory, 

Each  heart  burn'd  ardent  for  the  fight. 

Now  o'er  the  waves  the  cannons  peal'd, 
Each  shot  well  aim'd  was  made  to  tell, 

The  foe  soon  from  our  broadsides  reel'd, 
But  as  he  struck  Jack  Ratlin  fell. 
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He  call'd  out  to  a  messmate  near, 

Give  Nan  this  ring,  she'll  know  my  lot, 

That  death  has  shorten'd  Jack's  career, 
But  yet  she  was  not  then  forgot. 

Our  prize  we  soon  in  harbour  moor'd, 

The  messmate  gave  Nan  poor  Jack's  token ; 

She  shed  no  tear — spake  not  a  word, 

She  heav'd  a  sigh — her  heart  was  broken. 


SONG. 

When  you  said  that  you  loved  me  with  faithful  devotion. 

And  breath'd  forth  that  vow  in  a  tender  caress, 
Oh !  the  joy  of  my  soul  and  the  glowing  emotion, 

That  thrilled  through  my  bosom,  no  words  can  express. 

Oh,  so  dear  was  that  vow,  I  so  fondly  received  it, 
From  thence  my  existence  seem'd  but  to  begin ; 

To  have  doubted  it  even,  much  less  disbelieved  it, 
Had  wither'd  and  canker'd  hope's  blossoms  within. 

Then  the  sun  through  the  crimson  ting'd  wave  was  descending 
A  heavenly  calm  was  spread  over  the  earth ; 

The  day's  dying  glory  with  twilight  was  blending, 
That  hour  when  our  holiest  thoughts  have  their  birth. 

As  I  felt  its  sweet  influence  over  me  stealing, 

A  tear  dimm'd  my  eye,  midst  the  joy  of  my  heart; 

For  the  bliss  of  that  moment  to  me  was  revealing, 
The  pang  I  should  suffer  if  e'er  we  should  part. 

As  the  deep  o'er  the  sun's  last  ray  gently  was  closing, 
The  sky  gleam'd  a  star  spangled  banner  above ; 

And  the  moon  as  it  seemed  on  a  soft  cloud  reposing, 
Shed  over  the  scene  its  sweet  spirit  of  love. 

Oh!  to  you  then  my  heart  turn'd  with  purest  emotion, 
A  smile  flush'd  my  cheek,  still  a  tear  dimm'd  my  eye ; 

As  my  soul  breath'd  this  prayer  in  silent  devotion, 
"  With  thee  let  me  live,  or  with  thee  let  me  die." 
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SONG. 

Sweet  spring  time  again  is  returning, 
Once  more  are  the  Forest  leaves  green, 

But  the  fire  which  is  at  my  heart  burning 
Makes  joyless  the  beautiful  scene. 

Yon  linnet  so  blythely  now  singing, 
This  wild  rose  so  blooming  and  gay ; 

To  me  are  but  greater  grief  bringing, 
They  tell  me  of  one  far  away. 

Years  have  fled  since  in  spring  glowing  weather, 

I  wander'd  in  this  lonely  vale ; 
Or  traverse  with  him  the  blue  heather, 

In  silence  his  absence  I  wail. 

It  was  here  that  he  cull'd  me  wild  flowers, 

Which  into  a  garland  he  made  ; 
As  I  cannot  forget  those  sweet  hours, 

They  cruelly  now  me  upbraid. 

When  me  for  his  bride  he  requested, 

He  was  spurn'd  by  my  sire  from  the  door ; 

Who  being  with  broad  lands  invested, 
Denied  him  because  he  was  poor. 

But  the  love  which  he  unto  me  plighted, 
Was  based  upon  honour  and  truth ; 

Not  vows  only  made  to  be  slighted, 
By  base  and  perfidious  youth. 

Now  he  toils  on  the  billowy  ocean, 

In  hopes  for  me  riches  to  gain  ; 
And  my  heart  with  increasing  devotion, 

Shall  faithful  unto  him  remain. 

That  to  me  he  may  soon  be  returning, 

Is  all  now  of  heaven  I  crave  ; 
Or  consum'd  by  the  flame  in  me  burning, 

At  peace  may  I  rest  in  the  grave. 
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3UaU>attott  of  tiit  Wivittv'ti  Swam* 


'Tis  sweet  to  sleep  and  dream  of  visions  fair, 
But  sad  the  waking  but  to  brooding  care. 


One  day  as  in  a  shady  grot, 

Where  grew  the  jesmine  and  the  rose, 
I  for  awhile  the  world  forgot, 

And  from  its  troubles  sought  repose. 

A  balmy  breeze  around  me  play'd, 

Soft  gentle  slumbers  soon  stole  o'er  me, 

When  from  a  fount  a  Naiad  maid 

Arose,  all  wreath'd  in  smiles  before  me. 

Her  eye  was  Heaven's  softest  blue, 

She  stood  with  radiant  beauty  glowing ; 

Her  tresses  of  gold's  richest  hue, 

Were  o'er  her  swelling  bosom  flowing. 

Upon  her  head  a  crown  she  wore, 

With  sapphire  stones  it  dazzling  shone ; 

Her  snow-white  hand  a  sceptre  bore, 
Almost  too  bright  to  look  upon. 

A  sea  green  robe  was  round  her  flung, 
But  still  her  form  charmed  not  the  less ; 

For  in  such  graceful  folds  it  hung, 
It  added  to  her  loveliness. 

Wild  flow'rs  with  rainbow'd  colors  bright, 
Sprang  forth  to  kiss  her  twinkling  feet; 

Whilst  from  each  spar  a  gush  of  light 

Spread  through  the  christal  roof 'd  retreat. 

And  though  unseen,  yet  sounding  near, 
Sweet  voices  to  soft  harps  were  heard, 

In  cadences  so  low  but  clear, 

They  unto  love  each  feeling  stirr'd. 
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With  rapture  mix'd  with  awe  T  gazed, 
My  soul  a  strange  emotion  feeling ; 

Till  from  my  couch  myself  I  raised, 

A  trembling  suppliant  to  her  kneeling. 

"  Fair  spirit,  who  art  thou?"  I  cried, 

"  Who  light'st  in  me  this  burning  flame ; 

"  If  thou  may'st  be  a  mortal's  bride, 
"  How  I  may  win  thy  hand  proclaim. 

"  "Whate'er  the  task  I  will  obey, 

"  The  strife  of  battling  wind  or  wave, 

"  Shall  not  one  moment  me  delay, 
"  Nor  turn  aside  thy  humble  slave. 

"  A  pilgrim  I  will  wander  forth, 

"  With  naked  feet  o'er  burning  plains ; 

"  Then  climb  the  icebergs  of  the  north, 
"  Where  shiv'ring  winter  ever  reigns. 

"  Or  T  will  fight  those  monster  men 

"  Who  dwell  where  deadly  acheron  flows  ; 

"  Then  smite  the  dragon  in  his  den, 

"  Near  which  the  pois'ning  Upas  grows. 

"  Speak,  speak,  fair  spirit,  bid  me  go, 
"  I  am  but  waiting  thy  command; 

"  I'll  fear  no  danger,  shun  no  foe, 
"  H  victor,  I  may  claim  thy  hand. 

"  But  O  !   if  thou  my  suit  must  spurn, 
"  If  I  to  thee  should  rash  appear, 

"  Thy  anger  into  pity  turn, 
"And  let  me,  let  me  perish  here. 

"  Then  faded  from  me  sight  and  sense, 
"  All  seemed  around  in  fearful  gloom  ; 

"  I  felt  the  captive's  dread  suspence, 
"  Before  he  hears  his  fated  doom. 

"  Mortal,"  then  said  the  nymph,  "  behold 
"  In  me  the  Fairy  of  this  Grot ; 

"  Since  in  thy  suit  thou  art  so  bold, 
"  Know  joy  or  sorrow  is  thy  lot. 
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"  Before  with  me  thon  here  may'st  dwell, 
"  One  simple  task  thou  must  surmount : 

"  Go,  bring  to  me  a  crimson  shell, 

"  Which  lies  within  yon  chrystal  fount. 

"  But  thou  for  danger  must  prepare, 

"  Yet  if  brave  youth  thou  should'st  succeed, 

"  Thou  shalt  with  me  my  empire  share, 
"  My  hand  too  shall  reward  the  deed. 

I  rose,  and  to  the  fountain  speed, 

When  lo  !  it  vanish'd  from  my  sight  ; 

And  from  a  cave  there  rush'd  instead 
A  monster  arm'd  for  deadly  fight. 

Foul  knotted  snakes  hiss'd  round  his  head, 

Beneath  a  pointed  iron  crown  ; 
And  from  his  loins  of  hateful  red, 

A  lion's  tawny  hide  hung  down. 

A  huge  club  in  one  hand  he  grasp'd 
Which  brandishing  he  raised  on  high ; 

My  throat  he  with  the  other  clasp'd, 
And  cried  "  ambitious  mortal  die." 

Oh  !   sad  unequal  was  the  strife, 

The  blood  rush'd  from  me  red  and  warm  ; 

But  still  I  fiercely  strove  for  life, 

All  conqu'ring  love  had  nerved  my  arm. 

A  dagger  from  his  belt  I  drew, 

Just  as  about  with  life  to  part; 
Despair  gave  strength,  the  blow  was  true, 

I  struck  the  monster  to  the  heart. 

His  grasp  relax'd,  a  piercing  yell 

Made  his  dark  Stygian  cave  resound  : 

Black  gore  rush'd  forth,  and  as  he  fell, 
His  hideous  carcase  shook  the  ground. 

He  howl'd  "  Oh  !  damn'd  accursed  fate, 
'  That  I  should  thus  be  basely  slain  ; 
"  On  ihee  hence  be  my  hellish  hate, 
"Thcu  mean  usurper  of  my  reign. 
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"Though  thee  the  Fairy  Queen  may  prize, 
"Thy  triumph  she  shall  not  enjoy; 

"  For  from  my  blood  there  shall  arise, 
"  What  will  her  hopes  of  bliss  destroy. 

"  Ah  !  Ah  !  he  grinn'd  although  my  love, 
"  She  did  with  haughty  pride  disdain  ; 

"  When  dead  I  yet  to  her  will  prove, 
"  That  my  revenge  is  not  in  vain." 

His  voice  then  fail'd,  he  clutch'd  each  stone, 
He  writh'd  with  pain,  and  gasp'd  for  breath, 

Till  with  one  long  convulsive  groan, 
His  glaring  eyes  were  fix'd  in  death. 

Again  some  magic  chang'd  the  scene, 
The  fount  again  before  me  play'd  ; 

And  'midst  a  spot  of  richest  green, 

A  rose  wreath'd  crimson  shell  was  laid. 

It  sparkled  with  a  myriad  dyes, 

As  with  an  anxious  trembling  hand, 

I  knelt  me  down  to  raise  the  prize 
From  off  its  bed  of  golden  sand. 

The  fairy  then  before  me  stood, 

No  words  her  beauty  can  pourtray ; 

E'en  venus  when  she  Paris  woo'd, 
In  envy  might  have  turn'd  away. 

"  Mortal" — she  cried,  "  thy  suit  is  won, 

"  Henceforth  with  me  thou  here  shalt  dwell; 

"  With  earthly  troubles  thou  hast  done, 
"  Peace  lives  within  this  grotted  cell. 

"  And  when  the  sun  the  dew  hath  drank, 
"  We,  where  yon  silver  fountain's  gushing, 

"  Will  rest  upon  its  perfum'd  bank, 
"  With  amaranthine  roses  blushing. 

"  Attendant  Fays  choice  fruits  shall  bring', 

"  And  grapes  fresh  gather'd  from  the  vine ; 
"  With  cooling  water  from  the  spring, 
"  To  mingle  with  our  nectar  wine. 
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"  Oft  o'er  the  glassy  lake  we'll  rove, 
"  When  balmy  breezes  gently  blow ; 

"  When  the  soft  blue  o'er-spread  above, 
"  Is  seen  another  sky  below. 

"  Our  Fairy  strains  to  the  I'll  teach, 

"  Of  which  no  mortal  ever  dreams, 
"  Whilst  wandering  o'er  the  coral  beach, 

"  When  on  the  waves  the  moonlight  gleams." 

With  ravishment  my  tongue  was  mute, 

But  O  !  how  did  my  heart  rejoice ; 
The  richest  breathings  of  the  lute, 

Were  not  so  sweet  as  was  her  voice. 

And  as  she  smil'd  and  bade  me  stay, 

A  gush  of  light  my  soul  seem'd  waking; 

Like  that  when  golden  sunbeams  play, 

O'er  Como's  lake  when  morning's  breaking. 

But  here  a  shaking  of  the  arm, 

Upon  my  blissful  vision  broke  ; 
My  landlady  dissolved  the  charm, 

And  terror  seized  me  as  she  spoke. 

"  Get  up" — she  cried  "  you  lazy  loon, 

"  The  washerwoman's  come  to  say, 
"  If  you  her  bill  don't  pay  ere  noon, 

"  She'll  you  arrest  this  very  day." 


ADDRESS   TO    THE    GREEKS. 


On  sons  of  the  Greeks  to  the  contest  of  glory, 
The  warwhoop  is  liberty — Freedom's  the  cry ; 

Remember  the  deeds  of  your  fathers  in  story, 
Like  them  freely  live,  or  like  them  freely  die. 

Up  !  up  !  now  ye  heroes — arouse  from  your  slumbers, 
Unsheath  the  keen  sword  to  the  dazzling  sun  ; 

Charge!  charge!  the  proud  foe — disregarding  their  numbers, 
Nor  rest  from  the  fight  until  freedom  is  won. 

e  2 
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Oh  !  daughters  of  Greece  quickly  arm  each  your  lover, 

In  dalliance  soft  them  no  longer  restrain ; 
Delighted  the  shades  of  your  fathers  will  hover 

Around  them,  and  aid  them  their  rights  to  regain. 

How  can  ye  forget,  ye  sweet  daughters  of  beauty, 
Young  love  where  is  slavery  never  can  dwell ; 

As  well  as  to  Greece,  it  to  you  is  their  duty, 
Against  galling  tyranny's  chains  to  rebel. 

Rise !  sons  of  the  Greeks,  onward  rush  to  the  battle, 
Let  none  stay  behind  but  the  cowardly  slave ; 

Seek  !  seek  !  on  the  plain  where  the  hoarse  cannons  rattle, 
Your  country's  proud  freedom,  or  fall  like  the  brave. 

The  past  deeds  of  glory  of  Sparta  remember, 
Recall  the  brave  bands  at  Thirmopylos  straits ; 

Fan  !  fan !  to  a  flame  the  but  smould'ring  ember, 
Dear  liberty's  garland  to  crown  you  awaits. 

Who  injured  your  fathers  their  rashness  repented, 
Read  over  the  fate  of  poor  Priam  and  Troy ; 

See  !  see  !  how  an  insult  was  by  them  resented, 
They  even  a  nation  for  it  did  destroy. 

Forth  nobly,  and  follow  their  noble  example, 

Now  lay  the  proud  crescent  and  mussulman  low; 

Let  not  dire  oppression  on  you  longer  trample, 
And  freedom  will  smile  at  and  aid  every  blow. 

Brave  sons  of  the  Greeks  you've  the  prayers  of  each  nation, 

Who  liberty  worship  and  tyranny  scorn  ; 
Then  conquer  or  die — to  the  last  generation, 

You  names  as  a  beacon  to  all  will  be  borne. 

And  if  in  the  contest  your  lives  should  be  ended, 
When  your  souls  wing  their  flight  to  Elyusims  field, 

How  pleased  will  those  shades  be  to  find  there  was  blended, 
That  spirit  in  you,  which  in  them  could  not  yield. 

Receive  all  I  can — a  poor  far  distant  stranger, 
(Tho'  happily  born  under  Britain's  just  laws) — 

My  wishes — Fate  holds  me  from  sharing  your  dangers. 
To  fight  for  your  freedom  or  die  in  your  cause. 
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Yet  when  on  my  couch  I  each  morning  awaken, 
And  see  the  bright  sun  shed  around  his  sweet  hue ; 

I  pray  he  hehold  your  base  enemies  shaken, 
To  eartb,  and  rejoiceingly  smiles  upon  you. 

Then  up  with  your  banners  and  forth  to  the  slaughter, 
Now  on  your  enslavers  let  vengeance  be  hurl'd ; 

Rememeber  that  liberty's  heaven's  born  daughter, 
Bestow'd  upon  man  when  God  first  made  the  world. 
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VICTORIA!  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  ISLES, 


AIR — "  Barlary  Bell's  my  Darling. 


Bring  me  wine,  bring  me  wine  of  the  tint  of  the  rose, 
And  fill  the  bright  goblet  until  it  flows  o'er — 

Then  the  pulse  of  each  heart,  that  with  loyalty  glows, 
Will  respond  to  the  call  from  its  innermost  core. 

She  who  wears  Britain's  Crown  is  our  glory  and  boast, 
Diffusing  around  her  hope,  gladness,  and  smiles, 

Quickly  fill,  fill  a  bumper,  and  drink  to  the  toast — 
Victoria  !  the  Young  Virgin  Queen  of  the  Isles. 

May  the  rights  of  her  people  she  ever  maintain, 
And  all  tbeir  base  foes  from  her  councils  remove  ; 

O  !  then  happy  and  prosperous  long  may  she  reign, 
Secure  in  their  grateful  affections  and  love. 

It  is  not  to  the  Soldier,  with  bayonet  and  sword, 
A  Monarch  should  look  for  protection  alone  ; 

Let  him  be  for  his  virtues  and  wisdom  adored, 
The  People  will  be  the  best  guard  of  his  Throne. 

Then  all  hail !   Royal  Maiden  !   in  life's  blushing  morn 
Art  thou  call'd  'midst  the  whirlwinds  of  Faction  to  sway,— 

May'stthoune'erof  that  fame, whichnowcrownsthee, be  shor 
Nor  the  rights  of  thy  birth-land  seduced  to  betray. 

In  thy  rule  may  thy  subjects  have  cause  to  rejoice, 
May  Heaven  protect  thee  from  traitorous  wiles; 

To  the  last  shall  we  shout,  then,  with  heart  and  with  voice,— 
Victoria  !  for  ever,  the  Queen  of  the  Isles. 
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And  when  the  career  of  thy  glory  is  o'er, 
And  thou  for  bright  regions  of  bless  shall  depart  ; 

The  Tears  of  the  nation  thy  loss  shall  deplore, 
And  fondly  be  cherished  thy  deeds  in  each  heart. 

Long,  O  !  long  as  example  shall  flourish  thy  fame, 
As  thy  Spirit  from  high  looks  upon  us  with  smiles, 

Whilst  History  thus,  on  her  page  writes  thy  name, — 
Victoria  !  the  good,  the  loved  Queen  of  the  Isles. 


THOUGHTS 

DOTTED  DOWN  DURING  A  WALK  ON  THE  GREAVES, 
ON    EASTER    MONDAY. 


Spring  hath  once  more  return'd  bedeck'd  with  flow 'rs, 

And  chas'd  rude  winter  to  his  icy  north ; 
Each  field  is  verdant  through  soft  April  showr's ; 
The  loosen'd  streamlets  merrily  dance  forth, 
Winding  their  way  by  copse  and  dingle  side, 
Or  through  the  wood's  mids't  yet  strewn  leaves  they  glide. 

The  little  birds  their  joyous  carrols  sing, 
Or  chase  each  other  on  the  am'rous  wing ; 
And  thus  it  is  the  seasons  onward  roll, 
As  the  sun  circles  round  from  pole  to  pole. 
And  nature  changeless  in  her  wond'rous  plan, 
In  all  things  makes  god  manifest  to  man. 

'Tis  Easter's  feast  too — and  in  glad  array, 

A  thousand  fair  hair'd  children  round  me  play, 

In  all  the  ioncence  of  childhood's  glee, 

From  the  world's  woe,  and  its  fierce  passons  free ; 

Emblems  of  him  whose  advent  was  foretold 

To  shepherds  watching,  in  the  days  of  old, 

Their  flocks  and  herds  by  night, 

As  Bethlem's  star  burst  forth  with  glorious  light, 

And  angels  sang  to  tell  a  Saviour's  birth, 

"To  man — good  will — and  peace  to  all  the  earth." 
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STANZAS, 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  WILLIAM  WALMSLEY,  of  Lancaster, 

who  died  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age, 

September,  1846. 


Hark  !  how  yon  knell  proclaims  death's  ruthless  dart 
Hath  struck,  with  cruel  aim,  a  fatal  blow ; 

A  blow,  alas  !  which  long  in  many  a  heart 
Will  cause  the  fount  of  bitter  grief  to  flow. 

Scarcely  o'er  him  had  thirty  summers  sped, 
Whom  I  now  sadly,  though  in  vain  deplore ; 

Eer  the  cold  grave  become  his  lonely  bed, 

His  life's  lamp  queuch'd  to  shine  on  earth  no  more. 

Though  fortune  had  on  him  her  favours  shower'd, 
He  deem'd  that  man  not  for  himself  was  made  ; 

But  when  distress  on  others  darkly  lower'd, 
He  them  assisted  with  his  kindly  aid. 

Of  words  of  pity  there  is  ne'er  a  dearth, 

From  platform  speakers,  preachers  for  mere  show, 
Kind  words  which  never  to  kind  acts  give  birth, 
Make  pity  but  the  mockery  of  woe. 

These  good  Samaritans — (for  they  aspire 
That  unto  them  the  title  be  applied) — 

When  those  they  see  their  bounty  would  require, 
Pass  them  unheeded  on  the  other  side. 

Not  so  with  him,  (my  muse's  mournful  lay), 

"  Gone  to  that  bourn  from  whence  no  oue  returns,' 

But  though  from  earth  he  now  hath  pass'd  away, 
In  many  a  breast  his  mem'ry  fondly  burns. 

His  were  no  selfish,  were  no  soulless  creeds; 

He  had  no  need  to  play  a  Cantwell's  part ; 
By  nature  form'd  for  kind  and  gen'rous  deeds, 

His  hand  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  heart. 

Insatiate  death  !  could  none  else  be  thy  prey  ? 

Why  thus  smite  one  in  young  and  early  life ; 
Would  no  poor  wretch  suffice,  who  day  by  day 

Invokes  thy  aid  to  ease  his  worldly  strife  ? 
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Oh  !  that  his  eye  which  lately  beamed  so  bright, 
Beaming  in  gladness  upon  all  around, 

Should  now  be  closed  in  realms  of  darkest  night; 
Yet  it  shall  wak'n  when  the  last  trump  shall  sound. 

Yes  !  it  shall  waken  at  that  mighty  call, 
And  waken  tben,  never  to  close  again  ; 

And  then,  whate'er  his  earthly  faults  for  all, 
Mercy  shall  plead,  and  shall  not  plead  in  vain. 

Peace  to  the  spot  then  where  he  now  is  laid, 

Soon  o'er  his  grave  may  wild  flow'rs  sweetly  blend. 

'Tis  humble  tribute  bv  a  bard  is  paid, 
"Who  in  him  lost  a  patron  and  a  friend. 

Reader,  if  e'er  to  where  his  bones  are  laid, 
Thy  steps  thou  trace,  then  gently  lowly  bend, 

Nor  deem  a  sigh  too  great  a  tribute  paid 
To  one  who  was  to  all  he  knew — a  Friend. 


ADDRESS 


Spoken  in  aid  of  the  Widow  and  Orphans  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln's 

Lodge  of  Odd-fellows,  at  their  Anniversary,  held  at 

Lancaster,   the   2nd  January,    1843. 


Meek  dove  eyed  charity  !  celestial  maid, 
Heaven's  fairest  daughter,  I  invoke  thy  aid  ; 
Spread  o'er  the  earth  thy  snow-white  silver  wings, 
Till  in  each  breast  a  kindred  spirits  springs ; 
Then  shall  we  see  througout  life's  chequer'd  span, 
Man  as  his  brother  hail  his  fellow  man. 

I  come  to  night  to  seek  no  vain  applause, 
I  am  enlisted  in  no  venal  cause  : 
I  wish  to  raise  no  passions  fierce  and  wild, 
'Tis  for  the  widow  and  the  orphan  chdd, 
That  here  I  pleadingly  before  you  stand, 
Holding  to  each  Odd-fellowship's  right  hand; 
And  when  I  cast  my  eye  on  those  around, 
I  feel  in  all  will  sympathy  be  found. 
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To  thee,  Odd-fellowship  !  none  vainly  plead 
Bless'd  balm  and  succour  in  the  hour  of  need, 
When  the  fond  father  wastes  by  slow  degress, 
Or  droops  beneath  the  stroke  of  dire  disease; 
When  he  no  more  can  meet  his  daily  toil 
A  brother  hastens,  with  his  cruise  of  oil, 
To  soothe  his  pain !  and  when  his  means  are  scant, 
To  shield  him  from  the  iron  fangs  of  want, 
Until  again  he  is  restor'd  to  health, 
That  gift  more  precious  than  Golconda's  wealth ; 
But,  if  that  blessing  he  no  more  regain, 
If  human  skill  and  med'cine's  pow'r  be  vain, 
If  be  on  him  the  fated  hand  of  death, 
One  thought  still  soothes  him,  for  with  parting  breath, 

As  his  soul  wings  in  peace  its  heavenward  flight, 
Leaving  earth's  darken'd  scenes  for  realms  of  light, 
He  murmurs  forth  a  hallow'd  dving  pray'r 
For  those  he  lov'd,  his  fond,  his  tender  care : 
Smiles,  though  his  wife  and  children  weep  around, 
To  think  for  them  protection  will  be  found  ; 
That  though  of  his  kind  guardian  hand  bereft, 
They  to  the  world's  cold  scorn  will  not  be  left, 
That  when  he's  bade  them  (but  awhile)  adieu, 
Husband  and  Father  they  will  find  in  you. 
'Tis  with  this  thought  serene  he  meets  his  doom, 
Gaining  through  Christ,  a  vict'ry  o'er  the  tomb. 

Is  there,  my  Friends,  I  ask,  one  here  to  night, 
Who  would  a  Brother's  dying  solace  blight  ? 
Shall  his  bless'd  spirit  through  his  widow's  sigh, 
Learn  hence  assitance  ye  to  her  deny  ? 
Shall  his  poor  child  the  bane  of  ign'rance  share, 
Whom  he  so  fondly  deem'd  would  be  your  care  ? 
But  why  these  questions,  when  I  gladly  know 
You  each  repel  them  with  indignant  glow; 
A  bright  example  ye  will  shew  mankind 
In  you  the  widow  shall  a  true  friend  find  : 
Instruction  to  the  orphan  shall  be  given, 
And  from  him  far  the  mists  of  error  driv'n, 
When  taught  in  virtue's  path  to  walk  thro'  life, 
He  will  be  arm'd  to  meet  the  coming  strife. 
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Fly  to  our  standard  then,  ye  gen'rous  Youth  ; 
Our  banner's  motto's — friendship,  love,  and  truth, 
Here  freight  your  bark,  and  as  you  leave  the  shore 
You'll  for  yourselves  lay  up  a  golden  store. 

Who  feeds  the  hung'ry,  comforts  the  distress'd, 
The  lord  of  hosts  proclaimeth  shall  be  bless'd  : 
Such  the  glad  promise,  such  the  bright  return, 
"What  heart  to  win  it  doth  not  eager  burn  ? 

Though  of  Odd-fellowship  some  flont  the  name, 
Wide  o'er  the  earth  is  spreading  its  fair  fame  ; 
It  walks  the  path  in  which  our  Saviour  trod, 
Its  rules  and  precepts  are  the  words  of  god, 


A    SONG, 

SSSttttm  on  tfjc  cfamt  of  &omiraI  Catfyam  gaining  a  Ucroict  at 
Lancaster,  on  tlje  9tft  .September,  1836. 

DEDICATED    TO    THE    HONEST    PEOPLE    OF    HORNBY. 


TUNE. — Mr.  Marsden's  favourite  Air — " Daintie  Davie." 


Who's  heard  not  of  the  great  Will  Cause, 

Wright  and  Tatham,  Wright  and  Tatham, 
Who's  heard  not  of  the  great  Will  Cause, 

So  oft  brought  into  Court,  Sirs ; 
Those  pilots  Gurney  and  old  Park, 
Ran  down  the  Admiral's  "  bonnie  bark," 
But  Coleridge,  led  by  Truth's  land  mark, 
Safe  steer'd  it  into  Port,  Sirs. 

CHORUS. 

Then  Boys  for  Admiral  Tatham  sing, 

Daintie  Davie,  Daintie  Davie, 
Make  with  his  name  the  echoe's  ring, 

Round  Hornby's  ancient  Towers. 
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Full  oft  did  Pollock  rant  and  roar, 

And  blust'ring  rave,  and  blust'ringrave; 

Full  oft  did  Pollock  rant  and  roar, 
And  tiger-like  defy  a', 

Till  Creswell  boldly  took  tbe  ring, 

The  boaster  to  the  ground  did  fling. 

Just  as  voung  David  with  his  sling, 
Did  slay  the  great  Goliah. 

CHORUS. 

Then  sing  my  boys  for  Creswell  too, 

Daintie  Davie,  Daintie  Davie, 
Who  fought  the  Admiral  bravely  through, 

And  won  his  rights  for  ever. 

O  !  when  the  glorious  news  was  known, 

Far  and  near,  far  and  near, 
O  !  when  the  glorious  news  was  know. 

Upset  were  Geordie's  lies,  Sir; 
Joy's  beams  o'er  every  face  were  flung, 
And  gaily  danced  both  old  and  young, 
"Whilst  cheers  burst  forth  from  every  tongue, 

That  rent  the  very  skies,  Sir. 

CHORUS. 

Then  give  the  Jury  three  times  three, 

Daintie  Davie,  Daintie  Davie, 
Their  verdict  stamp'd  his  roguery, 

The  Castle  won  for  ever. 

O  !  Justice,  ye  were  loth  to  come, 

We  griev'd  it  sore,  we  griev'd  it  sore, 
jO\  Justice,  ye  were  loth  to  come, 
So  dear  to  every  heart,  love ; 

Yet  now  since  ye  have  come  at  last. 

We  will  forgive  ye  all  the  past; 

But  faith  we'll  hold  ye  firm  and  fast, 
We  never  more  will  part,  love. 

CHORUS. 

Again  boys  for  the  Admiral  sing, 

Daintie  Davie,  Daintie  Davie, 
Make  with  his  name,  the  echoes  ring, 

Round  Hornby's  ancient  Towers. 

F 
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And  when  amongst  us  he  shall  come, 

To  claim  his  own,  to  claim  his  own ; 
And  when  amongst  us  he  shall  come, 
Which  soon,  we  hope,  he  may,  sir ; 
The  merry  peals  of  Hornby  bells, 
Shall  chime  through  Wenning's  flowery  dells, 
O'er  Caton  Holmes  and  Tatham  Fells, 
To  mark  the  happy  day,  Sir. 

CHORUS. 

Then  boys  again  we'll  dance  and  sing, 
To  Daintie  Davie,  Daintie  Davie, 

Peace  ever  will  amongst  us  spring, 

Since  wrong  is  now  made  right,  Sir. 


^nacrconttc— Hob*,  Wit,  anU  mint. 

Let  us,  boys,  the  moments  seize, — 

Fill  the  bowl  with  ruby  wine  ; 
Drain  the  cask  unto  the  lees, — 

Wine  makes  Love  and  Wit  divine. 

Heed  not  how  dull  plodding  asses 
At  our  mirth  and  pleasures  rail ; 

We  can  quiz  them  through  our  glasses, 
As  along  life's  stream  we  sail. 

Fill  then,  fill  to  beauty's  eyes, 

Dimpling  smile  and  rosy  lip  ; 
For  therein  a  rapture  lies, 

Richer  than  the  wine  we  sip. 

Bacchus  was  of  Venus  born, 

Momus  claim'd  him  at  bis  birth ; 

If  of  him  we  are  now  shorn, 

Bleak  indeed  would  be  this  earth. 

Love  and  Wine,  with  Wit  combin'd, 
Play  like  lightning  round  the  heart ; 

And — as  was  at  first  design'd — 
All  the  joys  man  feels  impart. 
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Then  for  Love  fresh  roses  cull, 

Deck  with  ivy  green  Wit's  brow ; 
Blushing,  clustering  grapes,  too,  pull, 

When  press'd  out  to  cheer  us  now. 

And  if  cynics  choose  to  scowl, 

In  return  we  will  but  laugh ; 
Or  invite  them  from  the  bowl, 

Its  inspring  juice  to  quaff. 

Through  our  goblet  freely  taken, 

They'd  their  haunts  ne'er  seek  again ; 

To  the  winds  their  dull  rules  shaken, 
With  us  they  would  aye  remain. 

CHORUS. 

Then,  my  boys,  the  moments  seize,— 

Fill  the  bowl  with  ruby  wine  ; 
Drain  the  cask  unto  the  lees, — 

Wine  makes  Love  and  Wit  divine  ! 


STANZAS. 

Whilst  paying  a  visit  to  the  North  Lonsdale  Agricultural  Show, 
held  at  Ulverston,  October  21,1  observed  a  beautiful  young 
Foal  gazing  wildly  for  some  time  at  a  Sow  in  a  caged  cart. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  gave  a  startling  neigh,  and  galloped 
off  to  another  part  of  the  field  with  the  swiftness  of  lightniDg, 
which  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  following  Stanzas. 

Lancaster,  23d  Oct.,  1843. 


Tt  was  at  Lonsdale's  Agricultural  Show, 

North  of  the  Sands,  whilst  pacing  to  and  fro, 

I  in  a  Cart  a  fine  old  Sow  saw  laid, 

Which  a  young  Foal  with  wond'ring  eye  survey 'd  : 

Fancy,  most  strangely,  then  my  mind  possess'd, 

And  thus  I  thought  the  Foal  the  Sow  address'd : — 

"  Poor  stupid  brute,  '  cribb'd,  cabin'd,  and  confin'd,' 
For  what  on  earth  hath  Nature  you  design'd  ? 
How  came  you  here — from  what  land  have  you  sprung, 
With  snout — but  such  a  snout  is  rightly  rung  ! 
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With  bristling  hide  and  tail !  O  !  what  a  twist  ! 
And  eyes  more  dull  than  rushlights  in  a  mist : 
Blown  out  with  garbage  and  with  offal  fare, 
Your  legs,  your  bloated  carcase  cannot  bear  : 
Imbedded  there  on  filthy  straw  and  hay, 
A  thing  despis'd,  and  prisoner,  you  lay ; 
But  look  at  me,  the  model  of  our  race, 
With  eyes  of  fire — and  limbs  with  every  grace  ; 
As  wild,  and  free,  as  is  the  sportive  wind, 
T  bound  along  and  leave  the  breeze  behind  : 
Fair  Beauty's  hand,  whose  touch  a  prince  would  bless, 
Oft  doth  my  neck  with  coaxing  flatt'ry  press  : 
Then  she  will  fondly  pat  my  star-gemm'd  head, 
Or,  through  my  mane,  her  fingers  lightly  thread  ; 
And  now  I  feel  ere  long  the  time  will  come, 
When,  as  the  trumpet  sounds  and  rolls  the  drum, 
I'll  bear  some  Hero  'midst  the  battle's  brunt." 
[The  Sow  here  gave  a  sharp  sarcastic  grunt.] 
"Gods  !  what  a  voice  !" — the  Foal  cried  with  a  scoff, 
Arch'd  his  proud  neck,  and  stag-like  gallop'd  off. 

The  Sow  then  said, — "  Away  :  thou  silly  fool, 
The  time  will  come,  which  thy  hot  blood  shall  cool : 
Thy  tongue  which  now  runs  fast  with  scornful  wit, 
Will  feel  ere  long  the  breaker's  galling  bit ; 
The  rowell'd  spur  shall  gore  thy  panting  side, 
The  sharp  thong'd  whip  shall  lash  out  all  thy  pride  ; 
Until,  obedient  to  the  least  command, 
A  hackney'd  slave  thou  goest  through  the  land  : 
And  p'rhaps,  'though  now  in  vanity  so  rich, 
Thou  may'st  be  found  expiring  in  a  ditch. 
But  through  what  waits  thee  here  I  will  not  run, 
One  certain  thread  Fate  hath  for  horses  spun, 
How  ever  much  they,  living,  spurn  us  hogs, 
We  all  well  know  they,  dead,  go  to  the  dogs  ! 
'  Tis  true,  a  pig's  is  but  a  dullish  life, 
Unmov'd  alike  by  vanity  or  strife  ; 
Still  this  remember, — when  our  lives  we  end, 
We  prove  ourselves  to  be — The  Poor  Man's  Friend. 

The  Sow  here  ended  her  remarks  severe, 
I  felt  regret  the  Foal  did  not  them  hear ; 
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They  might  have  check'd  its  future  silly  scorn, 
Too  oft  indulg'd  in  by  the  favor'd  born : 
I  mus'd  awhile  on  what  the  old  ?ow  spoke, 
When  a  loud  snore  me  from  my  reverie  woke. 

Yet  what  I'd  heard  this  truth  press'd  on  my  mind, 
"The  humblest  creature  is  for  good  design'd  :  " 
"  Hence,  Fortune's  son,"  I  cried,  "  ne'er  let  your  pride 
The  man  of  low,  but  useful  state  deride." 


THE  VIRTUE  OF  PRUDENCE, 

Exemplified  in  the  story  of  Flavio,  a  Young  Man  of  Fashion 
and  Fortune. 


Nullum  numen  abest  si  sit  Prudentia. 

No  good  is  absent,  man  has  nought  to  fear 
If  prudence  with  her  aid  be  kindly  near. 


Of  human  guidance  prudence  is  the  best, 

For  prudence  wisely  every  act  will  test ; 

Will  curb  the  passions,  their  fierce  fire  restrain, 

And  over  all  a  proper  sway  maintain  ; 

If  these  within  due  bounds  are  not  confined 

They  soon  enfeeble  and  destroy  the  mind. 

So,  when  the  stream  turn'd  from  its  native  source, 
Bursts  o'er  its  banks,  then  with  resistless  force, 
It  sweeps  along  and  with  terrific  roar, 
Destroys  that  which  it  fertilized  before. 

However  great,  however  bright  the  wit, 
Let  providence  always  mildly  temper  it ; 
The  polish'd  steel  though  heated  by  the  fire 
Is  cool'd  by  water  to  the  smith's  desire  ; 
The  young  heart's  feelings  may  at  crime  revolt, 
But  without  prudence  30on  it  is  at  fault. 

f  2 
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Young  Flavio  now  to  wealth  and  manhood  come, 
Delighted  feels  to  leave  his  father's  home, 
To  bid  adieu  to  logic  and  the  schools, 
And  live  no  more  restrain'd  by  college  rules, 
He  long'd  to  run  through  pleasure's  rosy  bow'r 
As  fickle  fancy  wing'd  the  fleeting  hour. 

Of  him  had  nature  taken  every  care, 
Of  fortune's  gifts  he  had  a  princely  share ; 
His  soul  was  manly,  and  his  heart  sincere, 
And  o'er  misfortune  he  would  drop  a  tear ; 
His  hand  was  open  as  the  sunny  day, 
Distress  from  him  went  smilingly  away. 

His  thoughts  by  sophistry  were  not  disguis'd, 
He  ail  the  younger  of  the  schools  despised ; 
For  in  his  mind  was  treasur'd  up  a  store 
Of  useful  knowledge  and  of  classic  lore  ; 
That  when  he  chose  to  join  in  the  dispute, 
E'en  aged  wisdom  with  delight  was  mute, 
To  hear  the  accents  tripping  from  his  tongue 
Which  all  around  a  godlike  radiance  flung ; 
In  short  each  grace  to  charm  fell  to  his  lot 
By  some  mischance  dull  prudence  was  forgot. 

Now  of  a  Mentor's  guiding  hand  deprived, 
See  Flavio  in  the  capital  arriv'd, — 
Where  every  object  is  so  strangely  shown, 
That  truth  from  falsehood  there  is  scarcely  known  ; 
Where  honest  merit  oft  in  rags  is  found, 
Whilst  daring  villains,  with  success  are  crown'd, 
Where  harlots  move  with  such  unblushing  face 
That  bashful  modesty  is  in  disgrace  : 
Where  Pluto  governs  with  a  sov'reign  sway, 
Whose  golden  rod  all  equally  obey  : 
Till  (at  his  shrine,  such  is  their  sacrifice) 
Rich  vice  seems  virtue,  and  poor  virtue  vice. 

Soon  Flavio  join'd  the  gay  and  motley  throng, 
Pleas'd  with  the  novelty  to  dash  along ; 
At  first  himself  he  only  used  to  pique, 
To  have  his  servants,  horses,  dogs,  unique  : 
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Delighted  !  as  he  drove  along  the  park, 
To  hear  the  Cockney  Citizens  remark  ; 
Whilst  royalty  itself  would  sometimes  praise 
His  handsome  tandem,  and  his  dashing  bays. 

This  youthful  folly  soon  his  mind  forsook, 
With  nobler  views  he  then  began  to  look ; 
And  then  he  shone  Maccenus  of  the  age ; 
The  bar,  the  senate,  muses  and  the  stage, 
Would  to  his  house  resort,  where  every  joy 
Was  found  that  could  corroding  care  destroy. 
Each  coming  moment  did  new  pleasures  bring, 
Time  seem'd  in  fancy's  stream  to  dip  his  wing ; 
His  halls  were  fill'd  with  all  that  could  delight, 
Could  please  the  taste,  or  gratify  the  sight ; 
There  beauty  smiling  with  love-beaming  eyes, 
Made  the  rapt  soul  seem  borne  up  to  the  skies. 

Now  Flavio  saw  himself  in  high  renown, 
His  name  was  blazon'd  throughout  all  the  town, 
Caress'd  and  courted  by  each  sex  and  rank, 
He  freely  from  the  fount  of  pleasure  drank. 
The  belles  to  Church  or  Theatre  repair, 
If  it  be  whisper'd — "  Flavio  will  be  there." 
He  rul'd  the  bonnet  and  he  named  the  waist; 
"  Tis  Flavio's  fancy,"  or  "  tis  Flavio's  taste," 
Would  be  re-echoed  from  a  thousand  lips 
Which  did  in  sweetness  Flora's  bower  eclipse — 
Whilst  humbler  minds  as  o'er  the  glass  they  sat, 
Would  talk  of  Flavio's  "  coat "  or  Flavio's  "  hat." 
Whate'er  he  wore  the  fashion  soon  became, 
And  makers  of  them  sold  them  by  his  name  ; 
Thus  as  a  prince  he  liv'd  but  never  thought 
At  what  expense  he  had  his  power  bought : 
Suspecting  none,  he  deem'd  each  man  his  friend, 
And  to  all  assistance  freely  lend  ; 
And  thus  he  easily  became  the  prey 
Of  those  who  watch  the  thoughtless  and  the  gay. 
Who  basely  strive  to  rob  the  gen'rous  youth, 
Beneath  the  guise  of  friendship  and  of  truth. 

Alas  !  the  nothingness  of  human  joys, 
One  single  act  whole  years  of  bliss  destroys  : 
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And  sinks  the  soul  into  a  sea  of  woe, 

More  keenly  felt  from  its  vast  overthrow. 

So  when  a  meteor  through  the  cloud-black  night 

Bursts  forth  and  with  a  startling  train  of  light, 

The  sky  illumes,  yet  when  past  and  o'er 

It  leaves  it  darker  than  it  was  before. 

One  luckless  hour  sat  Flavio  down  to  play, 
When  from  her  fav'rite  fortune  fled  away  ; 
Enrag'd  he  plac'd  upon  a  single  cast, 
What  in  an  instant  overwhelm'd  the  past ; 
And  made  him  ruin'd  beggar'd  and  undone, 
Who  as  a  Croesus  until  then  had  shone. 

The  rumour  quickly  through  the  country  runs, 
And  Flavio's  hunted  by  a  host  of  duns ; 
Each  coming  day  more  ireful  they  became, 
Resolv'd  till  run  down  not  to  quit  their  game  ; 
At  length  of  those  he  aid  is  forc'd  to  ask, 
Who  once  delighted  in  his  smile  to  bask, 
But  with  his  fortune  friendship  also  fled, 
By  fortune  friendship  is  too  often  led  ; 
So  to  these  friends  when  Flavio  applied, 
Astonished  all ;  whilst  some  with  scorn  denied  ; 
At  last  the  storm  with  fury  o'er  him  broke, 
And  as  if  from  some  vision  he  awoke. 
'Tis  human  nature  to  upbraid  the  more, 
Him  whom  it  praised  most  lavishly  before  ; 
The  demon  slander  raised  her  serpent  head, 
And  foul-mouthed  calumnies  with  vigor  spread, 
By  those  he  was  most  dastardly  assailed, 
Who  as  a  God  before  him  almost  hailed ; 
The  base  born  flatt'rers  quickly  him  forsook, 
And  all  acquaintance  with  him  did  resign, 
To  tell  the  tales  at  some  more  happy  shrine. 
No  longer  envy  of  his  fame  afraid 
Tn  all  her  crushing  powers  herself  array'd  ; 
So  when  some  noble  oak  the  forest's  pride, 
(That  for  a  thousand  years  has  far  and  wide, 
Stretched  out  its  branches,  which  have  kindly  made 
For  birds  a  refuge — and  for  beasts  a  shade,) 
Is  struck  by  lightning's  scorching  flash,  and  cleft 
To  earth-— of  all  its  majesty  bereft. 
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Its  shattered  trunk  then  on  the  ground  may  rot, 
By  those  it  sheltered  shunned  or  else  forgot. 
Such  has  been  life,  and  such  'twill  always  be 
Till  time  is  swallowed  by  eternity. 

The  loss  of  fortune  preyed  not  on  his  mind, 
So,  as  the  coldness  of  these  friends  unkind, 
At  their  ingratitude  he  mourned  and  sighed, 
Till  broken  hearted  soon  poor  Flavio  died — 
Peace  to  his  soul  to  happier  realms  he's  gone, 
No  man  is  faultless — Flavio  had  but  one  ; 
He  listened  to  his  gen'rous  heart  instead 
Of  to  the  dictates  of  the  wiser  head — 
Hear,  thoughtless  youth,  the  moral  of  my  theme. 
Trust  not  too  much  to  fortune's  fickle  dream, 
Be  not  too  bruis'd  by  a  feeling  heart, 
But  let  reason  always  take  her  part. 
To  all  be  honest — to  yourselves  be  true, 
And  give  to  God  and  man  the  proper  due ; 
Hence  sober  prudence  scorn  not  nor  despise, 
It  is  in  prudence  human  wisdom  lies. 


A    LETTER. 

Dear  Coz, 

As  I  find  myself  freely  at  leisure 
To  write  you  a  letter,  with  very  great  pleasure 

I  now  sit  me  down 

What  a  charming  beginning  ! 
How  tripping  the  style  !  how  engaging  and  winning  ! 
So  now  I  will  tell  you  what  fine  things  I've  seen 
At  the  playhouse,  where  late  I  have  frequently  been. 
At  a  theatre,  truly,  it  is  most  delightful 
To  watch  the  poor  actors,  and  critics  so  spiteful : 
I  saw  the  "  debut"  of  American  Hackett, 
And  ne'er  heard  before  such  a  horrible  racket : 
Such  rounds  of  applause — now  such  hisses  and  groans, 
I  was  sometimes  half  mad  from  their  heart-rending  moans, 
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As  if  the  folks  came  some  poor  wretch  to  bewail, 

Who  was  dropping  from  life  behind  Lancaster  Gaol. 

Then  all  kinds  of  people  are  jumbled  together  ; 

A  fine  dashing  silk  here  rubs  breeches  of  leather ; 

Wives,  widows,  maids,  harlots,  there  squeezed  in  amass — 

Some  oranges  sucking,  whilst  some  through  a  glass 

Survey  the  gay  scene,  and  to  each  dashing  beau 

Are  winking  and  blinking,  attention  to  draw. 

How  grand  is  the  music  !  with  trumpets  and  drums, 

Horns,  oboes,  harps,  fiddles,  flutes,  bugles,  and  bums ! 

And  charmingly  bright  is  the  gas  chandelier  ; 

And  splendid  the  boxes,  stuck  tier  above  tier, 

In  which  my  gay  lords,  and  my  ladies  so  fine, 

Cry  Bravo  !  Bravissimo  !  Superbe  !  Divine  ! 

Whilst  gods  in  the  galleries  make  such  a  roar. 

With  Nosey,  play  up ;  till  the  pit  bawls  Encore. 

Now  one's  ears  are  quite  stunned  with  the  old  women's  cry, 

"  Ginger  beer,  oranges,  pray  will  you  buy." 

Here  a.  pickpocket  sits,  there  a  Regent  Street  swell ; 

Oft  which  is  most  honest  is  doubtful  to  tell ; 

Whether  this,  who  takes  credit,  no  payment  intending, 

Or  that,  whose  slight  fingers  at  times  are  descending, 

Exploring  the  mine  in  some  countryman's  pockets, 

Just  come  up  to  town,  whose  great  eyes  from  their  sockets 

Seem  ready  to  burst  at  the  wonderments  round  him, 

Or  when  the  sly  looks  of  some  fair  one  confound  him. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  such  are  on  equality, 

But  let  those  decide  better  skilled  in  morality. 

(I  pitv  poor  bumpkins  with  innocent  hearts  ; 

Scarce  one,  not  a  loser,  from  London  departs ; 

Allurements  their  senses  on  all  sides  entice, 

And  the  sharj)s  watch  for  flats,  as  old  cats  do  for  mice  ; 

These  sleight-of-hand  gents  are  so  kind  and  so  civil, 

I  swear  they'd  take  in  their  own  father,  the  devil.) 

Now  squeaks  out  aloud  the  shrill  voice  of  some  prude, 

"  I  beg  and  desire,  sir,  you  will  not  be  rude; 

I  vow  you're  no  gentleman  thus  to  persist ; 

Give  over  sir — don't,  sir — this  moment  desist ; 

Once  for  all,  let  me  tell  you  I'm  not  of  them  sort, 

As  with  them  allows  men  to  revel  and  sport :" 

Yet  what  is  indecent  i'  th'  greatest  degree, 
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She  is  the  most  eager  and  willing  to  see. 

For  aught  in  this  world  if  with  hate  I'm  imbued, 

It  is  for  a  mock-modest  seeming  chaste  prude, 

Who,  if  one  should  say  but  a  civil  thing  to  her, 

"Will  instantly  fancy  you  mean  to  undo  her. 

To  Johnson,  one  day,  said  a  prude,  "  I'm  so  glad 

You  have  kept  from  your  diction'ry  words  that  are  bad — 

'Tis  truly  quite  shocking  in  some  works  to  read ; 

It  does  you,  dear  doctor,  great  credit  indeed." 

Replied  the  *  Mogul,  who  knew  nature  full  well, 

"  It  is  plain  vou  looked  for  them,  or  how  could  you  tell ;" 

But  'n  importe  on  the  benches  a  little  before, 

You  will  see  men  and  women  en  masse  by  the  score — 

Delicious  things,  looking  and  heaving  such  sighs, 

"  That  they  make  little  babies  in  each  other's  eyes." 

The  last  line  I've  frequently  read,  I  declare, 

But  own  at  this  moment  I  cannot  tell  where  : 

Whoever  first  wrote  it,  I  beg  leave  to  thank  him, 

As  nature's  observer  'tis  certain  to  rank  him. 

A  miniature  world  then  we  see  on  the  stage — 

The  follies  of  youth,  and  the  wisdom  of  age  : 

The  humble  mechanics,  who  labour  and  toil, 

Are  taught  from  the  first  steps  of  crime  to  recoil — 

That  vice  in  the  end  from  all  peace  is  discarded, 

And  virtue  and  honesty  always  rewarded. 

The  gay  son  of  Fashion,  if  blessed  with  good  sense, 

Learns  to  govern  his  passions  at  easy  expense — 

That  the  greatest  delight  he  in  this  world  can  know, 

Is  to  heal,  not  to  cause,  a  poor  fellow-man's  woe  : 

Our  gallant  young  nobles  are  here  strongly  shown — 

The  duty  they  owe  to  the  country  and  throne — 

That,  though  of  high  rank  and  great  fortunes  possessed, 

They  must  not  be  happy  with  ignoble  rest ; 

And,  thanks  to  the  gods,  on  fierce  Waterloo's  field, 

Britannia's  proud  Peerage  knew  not  how  to  yield, 

But,  if  by  death  stricken,  as  life  ebbed  away, 

Cried,  "On,  comrades,  on — for  old  England  huzza!" 

Those  dastards  I  hate,  who  are  constantly  harping. 

And  at  the  nobility  always  are  carping, 

And  railing  at  women,  wine,  dice,  dissipation — 

•  Dr.  Johnson— vide  Eorwell. 
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One  almost  would  think  that  they  cared  for  the  nation  ; 

Their  foul-planned  productions  I  read  with  disdain — 

'Tis  their  dirty  extraction  that  makes  them  complain  ; 

They  strive,  by  reviling  the  great  and  the  good, 

To  make  one  lose  sight  of  their  own  putrid  blood  : 

These  dealers  iu  backbiting,  slander,  and  libel, 

Show  clearly  they  ne'er  read  a  book  called  a  Bible. 

Suppressers  of  crime  !  these  baboons  of  gentility  ! 

Commit  greater  vices  than  all  the  nobility. 

Amongst  this  base  crew,  'tis  a  thing  quite  in  vogue, 

If  a  man  be  born  noble,  to  call  him  a  rogue  ; 

And  so,  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

If  born  in  a  stable,  he  must  be  a  horse. 

Just  satire  I  love,  and  will  ever  admire, 

When  virtuous  feelings  the  author  inspire, 

But  not  indiscriminate  Billingsgate  slang, 

Which  flows  from  the  pens  of  a  vile  Grub  Street  gang. 

Poor  reptiles  of  filth,  who  are  paid  by  the  hour 

To  load  with  abuse  rank,  wealth,  talent,  and  power  ! 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  this  long  dissertation. 

But  I  have  been  reading  what  roused  indignation — 

A  paper  replete  with  most  infamous  slander  ; 

The  editor  seems  but  for  scandal  to  pander ; 

By  whom  'tis  pretented  the  times  are  reviewed  : 

The  dolt  with  not  one  grain  of  sense  is  endued  : — 

Most  sorry  I  am  his  trash  led  me  astray 

From  what  is  so  pleasing — the  fun  at  a  play ; 

So  let  us  return 

Of  all  feeling  he5s  barren, 
Who  coldly  beholds  the  rich  humour  of  Farren. 
At  Keely  and  Harlev,  Charles  Mathews,  and  Jones, 
I  ofttimes  have  laughed  till  I  pained  my  poor  bones ; 
But  when  charming  Vestris  swells  forth  the  sweet  strain, 
From  being  delighted  what  soul  could  refrain ! 
Some  people  love  tragedy — comedy — I, 
For  Coz  !  entre  nous,  Fm  not  given  to  cry ; 
And  if  those  who  are  would  but  just  look  around  them, 
Abundance  of  real  distress  would  be  found  them, 
O'er  which  they  might  weep  in  the  deepest  affliction ; 
But  this  will  not  do ;  such  weep  only  at  fiction : 
If  these  meet  a  wretch  whose  wan  look  tells  starvation, 
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Whose  lack-lustre  eye  is  sunk  deep  in  its  station, 

Whose  pale  ghastly  cheek  bespeak  sickness  and  sorrow, 

As  he  tremblingly  hopes  that  the  sun  of  the  morrow 

May  bring  the  glad  tidings  from  life  to  depart, 

And  the  grave  give  relief  to  his  lone  aching  heart — 

Their  fine  sensibility  is  in  no  danger  ; 

But,  lo  ;  how  they  weep  at  the  Gamester  or  Stranger, 

And  all  those  abortions  of  brain  from  the  German, 

Yet  ne'er  are  they  seen  at  a  charity  sermon. 

Out,  out  on  such  trash,  and  on  all  so  excited ! 

Before  mv  lord  mavor  thev  deserve  beins:  indicted ; 

This  should  be  the  sentence  ;  "  by  way  of  ablution, 

These  Tragedy  criers  a  small  contribution 

Should  pay,  to  be  used  on  befitting  occasion, 

Entitled,  the  Tragedy  criers'  donation : 

Then  (though  caused  by  fiction,)  their  sentimentality 

Would  useful  become  to  distress  in  reality." 

And  now,  for  a  change,  let  us  view  the  saloon, 

And  peep  at  the  fair  ones  who  worship  the  moon. 

Here  wantonness  reigns  in  a  splendour  so  gay, 

That  one's  virtue  is  almost  sometimes  led  away; 

But,  thanks  to  my  pious  and  good  education, 

I  never  do  more  than  "  take  an  observation." 

Here  beauty  of  every  complexion  we  find, 

To  please  and  delight  the  most  fanciful  mind ; 

Here  Fashion  presides  with  most  powerful  sway, 

In  dresses  white,  blue,  brown,  pink,  crimson,  and  gray, 

Which  scarcely  protect  the  frail  wearers  from  cold, 

So  anxious  are  they  all  their  charms  to  unfold. 

These  wantons  to  deck,  in  north,  south,  west,  and  east, 

A  war  Fashion  wages  with  fish,  fowl,  and  beast : 

The  diver  sinks  deep  through  the  ocean's  blue  wave 

To  plunder  the  pearl,  and  the  red  coral  cave; 

Whilst  rubies  and  diamonds  from  far-distant  lands 

Are  brought  to  adorn  their  light  fingers  and  hands ; 

All  manners  are  tried  young  and  old  to  beguile — 

The  amorous  glance  and  voluptuous  smile. 

One  retiringly  sits,  with  a  sweet  pensive  look. 

Like  a  sensitive  plant,  which  the  touch  cannot  brook 

In  soft  undulations  her  white  bosom  heaves, 

As  when  Zephyr  toys  with  the  plantain's  broad  leaves  : 
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Another,  like  Juno,  with  d  gnified  mien, 

Moves  along  with  the  air  and  the  state  of  a  queen, 

"Whilst  flashes  like  lightning  dart  from  her  black  eye  : 

If  you  would  not  be  scorched  you  must  instantly  fly. 

In  a  corner  is  seen  a  yet  modest  beginner, 

The  arm  grasping  tight  of  some  worn-out  old  sinner : 

Who,  since  her  day's  over,  most  kindly  descends 

To  seek  out  amusement  for  her  quondam  friends  ; 

And,  what's  most  disgusting  and  hateful  to  me, 

Up  to  her  will  hobble  an  old  debauche ; 

In  youthful  style  dressed,  he  goes  limping  along, 

And  hums  o'er  the  air  of  some  opera-song; 

Disguised  well  by  art,  yet  to  all  it  is  plain, 

In  this  world  he  will  not  a  long  time  remain  ; 

His  legs,  though  calve  corked,  are  all  shattered  and  weak, 

And  falters  his  tongue,  as  he  softly  would  speak; 

His  hand  is  beshrivelled,  though  hid  in  a  glove, 

And  his  head  shakes  dissent  to  all  contests  with  love : 

Yet  still  he  will  leer  with  his  age-bedimmed  eye, — 

(Like  his  teeth,  'tis  a  pity  he  new  ones  can't  buy)  ; 

And  oft,  with  a  ludicrous,  amorous  grin, 

He  chucks  the  misguided  thing  under  the  chin  : 

Much  pleasure  this  gives  Mother  Cole  to  behold; 

Though  a  child  in  his  frame,  he's  a  giant  in  gold. 

In  wantonness,  youth  has  but  little  excuse; 

But  a  lustful  old  age  deserves  naught  but  abuse : 

Shame,  shame  everlastingly  be  on  his  head  ! 

But  all  goodlv  feeling  has  from  his  soul  fled ; 

So  place  on  his  tomb,  when  he  this  life  shall  end, 

"  Here  rot  the  remains  of  the  harlots'  best  friend." 

Prostitution  and  Vice  shine  in  such  gay  attire, 

Their  votaries  seem  to  have  all  they  desire  : 

'Tis  but  for  a  time  ;  the  deception  soon  flees, 

And  leaves  them  the  victims  of  want  and  disease  ; 

By  former friends  loathed,  through  the  world  then  they  go — 

A  mass  of  corruption,  of  sorrow,  and  woe  ; 

Their  touch  is  uncleanlv,  pollution  their  breath, 

And  they  oft  end  their  life  by  a  violent  death  : 

But,  as  1  grow  moral,  I'll  back  again  haste, 

And  tell  of  those  scenes  so  much  more  to  my  taste  : 

One  word  just  at  parting  : — here's  all  to  delight : 
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When  rules  over  reason  the  gross  appetite, 

The  devil  himself  need  ask  no  greater  boon, 

Silly  mortals  to  gain,  than  a  splendid  saloon. 

Now  come  on  the  dancers,  so  charmingly  dressed, 

In  near  the  same  style  as  when  Heaven  first  blessed 

Adam  with  Eve — just  sufficient  revealed, 

As  to  make  one  to  think  upon  what  is  concealed  : 

Through  the  house  stillness  reigns, savingmusic'ssweetsound 

To  which  o'er  the  stage  they  enchantingly  bound. 

Miss  Prude,  before  mentioned,  then  forward  will  push, 

And  enjoy  the  sweet  ballet  without  e'er  a  blush  ; 

When,  in  the  grand  twirl,  Barnett  holds  up  her  leg, 

She  cries,  "  On  one  side,  sir,  a  little,  I  beg  ; 

You  sit  so  before  me,  sir,  that  I  can't  see, 

I  vow  and  purtest  any  more  than  her  knee." 

At  length  the  enchantment  is  over  and  past ; 

And  on  these  gay  scenes  falls  the  curtain  at  last  : 

Then  kings,  who  on  thrones  sat  in  glory  so  bright, 

Now  haste  from  their  duns  in  a  terrible  fright : 

And  their  consorts,  the  queens,  from  the  canopied  bed 

Are,  now  and  then,  unto  great  pap  -pa's  bench  led, 

I  think  now  I  hear  you  say,  "  What  are  you  at? 

Pap-pa's  bench — pap-pa's  bench — where  the  devil  is  that  ? " 

Pap-pa's  bench  is  the  King's  bench — a  place  of  bad  omen  ;— 

But  I'll  tell  how  it  came  by  the  former  cognomen  :  — 

Yanowitz,  the  fiddler,  George  the  Fourth  taught, 

When  Prince  of  Wales,  music — and  once  to  him  brought 

A  parcel  of  tickets,  intending  to  get 

Up  a  concert,  in  hopes  'twrould  relieve  him  from  debt : 

He  wished  as  grand  maitre,  the  Prince  to  preside, 

And  the  tickets  amongst  his  gay  friends  to  divide. 

"  Should  your  Highness  refuse  them,"  said  Yan,  full  of  woe, 

"  My  Prince,  to  de  bench  of  your  pap-pa  I  go," 

For  a  time  on  life's  stage  thus  we  fume,  fret,  and  roar; 

But  this  has  been  said  by  one  Shakspeare  before  : 

And  as  such  a  poet  as  I  scorns  to  borrow, 

If  you  like,  you  can  peep  at  the  passage  to-morrow; 

'Tis  in  the  fourth  scene,  act  fifth,  of  Macbeth, 

Who  put  his  liege  sovereign,  King  Duncan,  to  death  : 

When  all's  at  an  end,  then  I  follow  the  "  squeeze, " 

Like  merit,  which  rises  by  tardy  degrees, 
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And,  after  a  good  deal  of  pushing  about, 

To  the  stars  one  is  thankful  to  get  safely  out  : 

And  here  a  new  scene  strikes  the  wondering  mind, 

As  vulgar  as  t'  other  was  chaste  and  refined : 

The  rout  far  surpasses  the  building  of  Babel, — 

To  hear  a  word  spoken  one  scarcely  is  able, 

From  bawling  of  link-boys,  and  springing  of  rattles. 

From  curses  of  coachmen,  and  pickpockets'  battles, 

From  quarrels  of  "  girls,  "  who  each  other  upbraid, — 

The  proverb  says  Two  can't  agree  of  a  trade; — 

Such  horrible  tumults  of  riot  abound, 

That  they  oft,  I  am  sure,  must  confusion  confound. 

Here  the  wanton,  trucked  out  in  diseases  and  smiles, 

From  virtue's  pure  paths  the  young  'prentice  beguiles, 

And  thinks  she  atones  for  her  own  evil  doing 

By  leading  another  to  sorrow  and  ruin. 

Asks  a  fair  one,  "How  liked  you  Three  Weeks  after  Marriage:1" 

(A  footman  behind  bawls,  "  Lord  Devilskin's  carriage  !") 

"  I  think,  my  dear  love,  'tis  a  very  good  play." 

(Lady  Bombasin's  vis-a-vis  blocks  up  the  way.) 

A  little  adventure  I  now  will  relate, 

That  did,  at  the  time,  much  amusement  create  : 

To  the  play  I  had  been,  with  the  pretty  Miss  S — th-r, 

And  homewards  was  going,  most  gallantly,  with  her  ; 

An  Irishmnn  cried,  when  he  saw  our  approach, 

"  Yer  hanor,  I  think,  is  in  want  of  a  coach : 

In  handling  the  ribbons  of  none  I'm  afraid, 

So  help  in  yourselves  and  the  beautiful  maid." 

At  this,  little  S — th-r  most  fiercely  turned  around, 

And  called  the  poor  coachee  an  impudent  hound  ; 

Her  black  rolling  eyes  flashed  like  two  balls  of  fire, 

And  she  raised  her  small  body  full  two  inches  higher : — 

"  A  beautiful  maid  ! — call  me  that,  if  you  dare, 

And  I'll  give  you  in  charge  to  the  watch,  standing  there  !" 

"With  a  toss  of  her  head,  and  quite  calm  to  be  striving, 

She  said,  "  I'm  not  what  you're  i'th'  habit  of  driving  !" 

"  You  mane  you  are  married  !  "  cried  Pat,  with  a  leer, 

And  his  mouth  almost  reaching  from  ear  unto  ear; 

"  Sich  a  peppercorn  spitfire  I  ne'er  saw  before; 

You'd  have  not  been  more  vexed  if  I'd  called  you  a  w 

That  dacent  young  man — faith,  I  pity  his  life, 
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Tf  'tis  his  misfartin  to  call  you  his  wife  !  " 

Here  I  hastily  took  little  S — th-r  away, 

Desiring  she  would  not  another  word  say, 

And  got  her  safe  home,  in  an  ill-humoured  plight, 

Where  I  wished  her  repose,  and  a  very  good  night. 

Through  life  thus  we  go,  now  deceived,  or  deceiving  ; 

Where  we  should  not,  we  trust;  where  we  should,  disbelieving 

Perchance,  if  I  happen  to  meet  with  a  friend, 

Our  steps  to  some  tavern,  most  likely,  we  bend, 

To  take  some  refreshment — chops,  cutlets,  or  oysters, 

(I  pity  those  souls  who  are  locked  up  in  cloisters,) 

Or  a  nice  plate  of  veal,  with  a  good  slice  of  gammon, 

And  oft,  when  in  season,  some  fine  pickled  salmon, 

Or  eels,  when  well  stewed,  if  they're  of  the  right  sort, 

Are  what  I  much  love,  with  a  bottle  of  port : 

As  a  matter  of  course,  we  talk  over  the  play, 

And  of  actors  and  actresses  take  a  survey, 

And  criticise  coolly  their  faults  and  their  merits — 

Whether  Kean  orMacready  most  talent  inherits — 

Which  is  the  best  singer — Miss  Love,  or  Miss  Paton  — 

Miss  Stephens,  or  Vestris,  or  sweet  Fanny  Ayton  ; — 

How  skilful  the  pantomime — good,  the  machinery — 

How  elegant  Stanfield's  and  Roberts  s  scenery — 

All  this  we  determine  to  our  satisfaction, 

As  if  we  were  doing  some  wonderful  action  : 

By  way  of  a  "  finish,  "  for  brandy  we  call, 

Drink  it  off,  pay  the  bill,  and  bid  good  night  to  all. 

Arm  in  arm,  half  and  half,  then  we  steer,  homeward  bound, 

And  sing,  "  Oh  !  with  roses  let  Bacchus  be  crowned  !  " 

Some  good  people  say  that  the  Op'ra's  a  gay  house ; 

But  give  me  the  humours  and  fun  of  a  playhouse  ! 


%  fttorai  Zalt,  dFountrcfr  on  -ifact. 


'Tis  not  unwise  to  watch  and  see, 
For  what  small  things  men  disagree  : 
Whose  kindly  feeling  and  good  sense, 
Would  soon  o'cr-look  a  great  offence  ; 

o  2 
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Yet  at  some  trifle  waxing  sore  ; 
But  trifles  often  hurt  men  more 
Than  insults  pointedly  applied, 
If  but  such  trifles  wound  their  pride. 

One  day  to  market  Jenkins  went, 
To  purchase  fruit  was  his  intent ; 
For  some  time  at  some  plumbs  he  gazed, 
Which  much  the  seller  of  them  praised, 
Saying,  there  were  no  better  grown, 
To  all  the  parish  they  were  known. 
Quoth  Jenkins — '*  Goodie,  'tis  no  test, 
"What's  known  the  most  should  be  the  best ;" 
Then  humming  some  old  catch  or  glee, 
Twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee, 
He  pondered  whether  to  buy  there, 
Or  go  and  purchase  plumbs  elsewhere. 
At  this  great  crisis  Tomkins  came, 
Whose  market  errand  was  the  same. 
After  the  usual  gratulations, 
And  friendly  morning  salutations, 
Tomkins  observ'd,  the  plumbs  look'd  nice, 
And  Goodie  ask'd  to  name  her  price. 
She  said  they're  sixpence,  Sir,  a  quart, 
No  plumb  makes  half  so  fine  a  tart. 
Quoth  he,  then  quickly  measure  one, 
For  I'm  in  haste  and  must  begone. 
Nay  hold,  cried  Jenkins,  that  wont  do, 
'Ere  you  have  one,  I  must  have  two. 
You  two,  said  T —  with  angry  burst, 
Did  I  not  for  the  plumbs  speak  first  ? 
Well  what  of  that  with  scornful  sneer, 
Cried  Jenkins — was  I  not  first  here  ? 
Whether  you  were  first  here  or  not, 
Said  Tomkins,  I  don't  care  a  jot, 
And  what's  much  more — this  Sir,  I  say, 
You,  but  for  me,  had  gone  away  ; 
For  when  I  came,  Sir,  there  you  stood 
Like  a  cow  chewing  o'er  her  cud ; 
And  then  he  swore,  with  rage  unnerved, 
As  he  spoke  first — he'd  be  first  served. 
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This  Jenkins  with  great  warmth  opposed 
And  round  them  soon  the  people  closed 
For  language  foul  began  to  pass 
Coxcomb  and  puppy — blackguard,  Ass  ; 
Nor  was  the  tongue  of  Goodie  mute — 
She  strove  to  settle  the  dispute 
By  saying — Sirs — I  oft  have  seen  you — 
You  only  want  three  quarts  between  you, 
And  sure  to  serve  you  both  I've  plenty — 
For  in  my  basket's  more  than  twenty. 
'Twas  all  in  vain — the  more  she  bawl'd 
They  worse  and  worse  each  other  call'd, 
From  words  they  almost  got  to  blows — 
They  met  as  friends,  but  parted  foes — 
Left  Goodie  twiddling  of  her  thumbs. 
To  sell  to  humbler  souls  her  plumbs. 
Reader  !  ray  tale  is  done — but  pray 
Some  small  attention  to  me  pay 
Whene'er  you  go  to  purchase  fruit, 
Looking  for  what  your  wants  may  suit — 
If  then  a  friend  up  to  you  comes — 
Don't  quarrel  who's  first  serv'd  with  plumbs. 


STANZAS, 

Most  respectfully  and  gratefully  addressed  to  Miss 
Mary  Anne  Bond,  who,  when  sickness  and  sorrow 
invaded  the  home  of  the  writer,  restored  to  it,  through 
her  Christian  kindness,  comfort  and  peace. 


Could  but  my  muse  express  the  thoughts  now  mine, 

Tell  how  my  heart  within  me  throbbing  swells, 
Then  burning  words  would  glow  in  every  line 

And  strains  as  sweet  as  those  from  Mermaids'  shells, 
Or  as  when  David  struck  the  harp  divine 

Falling  like  rain  drops  upon  silver  bells, 
Should,  fairest  Lady,  to  the  world  reveal, 

The  depth  of  gratitude  to  you  I  feel. 
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Like  a  sweet  angel,  from  the  realms  above, 

Radiant  with  beauty,  crown'd  with  heav'nly  light, 

"With  ev'ry  look,  benignity,  and  love, 

You  came,  when  sickness  cast  its  with'ring  blight 

Upon  my  home — but  Oh  !  soft  mercy's  dove 
In  you  was  found — dispelling  all  my  care, 

As  my  torn  heart  was  yielding  to  despair. 

For  when  the  icy  hand  of  death  seem'd  laid 
On  her  1  lov'd,  and  on  my  children  dear — 

His  dark  wings  casting  round  a  fearful  shade, 
That  shade  did  at  your  presence  disappear, 

And  all  again  was  peace  and  comfort  made. 
Your  angel  image  graven  on  my  heart 

Whilst  life  shall  last,  shall  never  thence  depart. 

Humble  and  lowly  although  is  my  lot, 

Whilst  unto  wealth  and  station  you  are  born; 
Where  sorrow  was  you  spurn'd  to  enter  not, 

To  solace  those  then  weeping  and  forlorn. 
Oh !  that  this  world  may  be  a  fairy  spot 

To  you  whilst  here,  1  pray  each  night  and  morn, 
And  when  fair  Lady  here  you  must  not  stay, 

To  heav'n  with  sister  spirits  you  shall  wing  your  way. 


To  my  Friend  Richard  Wearing  on  his  departure  to  London, 
for  the  first  time,  the  15th  of  June,  1844. 

1 

My  dear  vouth  from  the  home  of  your  Father  you're  going, 

To  mix  in  a  world  of  sunshine  and  storm, 
Where,  when  just  into  beauty  life's  rosebud  seems  blowing, 
Weeds  rankling  spring  up  to  destroy  or  deform. 

Must  I  tell  you  the  feelings  these  lines  are  dictating, 
I  think  that  is  needless,  you  know  me  too  well, 

From  the  purest  of  friendship  alone  emanating, 
It  is  with  regret  that  I  bid  you  farewell. 
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With  regret — but  it  is  not  unmingled  with  pleasure, 
I  have  for  your  fame  and  your  fortune  no  fears ; 

Butrejoice  thatyour  strength.with  the  worldyoumustmeasun 
Tis  but  in  the  battle  the  hero  appears. 

"With  each  sail  to  the  breeze,  and  success  is  before  you, 
Then  dauntlessly  launch  your  light  bark  from  the  shore; 

May  the  hand  of  the  ruler  of  all  things  be  o'er  you, 
God  speed  you  my  boy,  if  we  never  meet  more. 

But  hope  bids  despondency,  not  now  be  spoken, 
For  round  me  her  silvery  wings  she  displays, 

The  lines  then  here  written  receive  as  a  token, 
We're  destined  to  meet  in  yet  happier  days. 

Then  again  when  the  circle  of  friendship  shall  bind  us, 
All  sorrow  and  care  we'll  afar  from  us  cast, 

Till  the  gladness  and  mirth  of  the  moment  remind  us, 
To  pledge  in  the  wine  cup  "  the  days  that  are  past." 


VERSES, 

Inscribed  to  Mr.  John  Swarbrick,  Butcher,  Nicholas 
Street,  on  his  birthday,  celebrated  at  the  Boar's  Head;, 
on  Thursday  27th  April,  1843. 


Again  we  meet — a  social  band, 

To  celebrate  a  natal  day  ; 
With  mirth  and  friendship,  hand  in  hand, 

Then  let  us  drive  dull  care  away. 

Great  Shakespeare  says  that  life's  a  stage, 
That  many  parts  men  on  it  play  : 

But  none  will  shame  those  who  engage 
To  act  where  honor  points  the  way. 

Our  friend  whom  here  to  greet  we've  met, 
Is  call'd  to  play  a  butcher's  part ; 

Yet  ne'er  in  human  frame  was  set 
A  kinder  or  more  honest  heart. 
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The  soldier  with  his  plumes  so  gay, 
Of  war  and  battles  makes  a  rout ; 

And,  though  he's  others  hired  to  slay, 
Will  at  the  peaceful  butcher  flout. 

Of  glory's  wreath  boast  those  who  will, 

I  vow  there  is  less  sin  by  half, 
Than  man  his  fellow  man  should  kill, 

To  make  a  fillet  of  a  calf. 

So  let  them  with  their  flint  and  steel, 

Go  fight  for  fame,  than  glass  more  brittle, 

But  here's  to  our  friend  Swarbrick's  weal, 
And  luck  unto  his  steel  and  whittle. 


"THE  SAM  WELLER," 

A  new  song,  inscribed  to  the  late  John  Simpson,  Esq.,  of 
Poulton,  the  owner  of  the  above  "  bonnie  bark," — and 
dedicated  to  the  honest  Lads  of  Poulton,  by  their  friend, 
W.  S.     Lancaster:  1842. 


AIR. — The  Girl  I  left  behind  me. 


See  !  Poulton's  pride  "  Sam  Weller's  "  flag 

Is  floating  in  the  breeze  ; 
Whilst  on  the  sunlit  wave  she  sits, 

The  *  Halcyon  of  the  seas  : 
But  when  that  breeze,  with  ripples  hath 

The  ocean's  bosom  curl'd  ; 
Like  eagles'  wings  her  snow-white  plumes 

Will  gaily  be  unfurl'd — 

CHORUS. 

O  !  Sam  Weller  is  all  Poulton's  pride, 

All  Poulton's  pride  is  she  ; 
A  bonnier  or  braver  bark 

Ne'er  skimm'd  the  dark  blue  sea. 

*  Halcyon — a  bird  similar  to  a  King-Fisher,  represented  by  the  ancients 
to  hatch  her  eggs  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Ocean,  during  which  time,  about 
fourteen  days,  there  was  no  tempest  or  storm. 
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And  now  o'er  Morcambe's  Bay  she  sweeps, 

Before  the  swelling  gale  — 
Her  mast  bends  like  a  willow  wand, 

Deep  bosoms  ev'rysail : 
And  whilst  she  like  a  dolphin  darts, 

Amidst  the  sparkling  spray  ; 
Light  hearts  upon  her  deck  are  seen, 

That  laugh  all  fear  away. 

O  !  Sam  Weller,  &c. 

For  if  the  morn's  glad  breeze  should  be 

At  night  a  howling  storm  ; 
Still  o'er  the  billows  she  will  bound, 

Though  round  her  black  they  form  : 
And,  as  the  f  Petrel  of  the  deep, 

That  glides  in  conscious  pride  ; 
So,  she  amidst  the  tempest's  strife 

Triumphantly  will  ride. 

O  !  Sam  Weller,  &c. 


Though  Envy,  with  her  serpent  tongue, 

Her  fame  would  fain  decry — 
Yet  whilst  her  bow  can  breast  the  waves, 

All  rivals  she'll  defy, 
So,  now,  my  Lads,  with  three  times  three, 

Our  sense  of  worth  to  mark ; 
Let's  drink  long  life  and  health  to  him, 

Who  owns  this  bonnie  bark. 

O  !  Sam  Weller  is  all  Poulton's  pride, 

All  Poulton's  pride  is  she ; 
A  bonnier  or  braver  bark 

Ne'er  skimm'd  the  dark  blue  sea. 

+  The  stormy  Petrel,  termed  by  sailors  "  Mother  Carey's  Chicken,"  is  a 
*mall  sea-bird,  which  is  seen  gliding  serenely  along  amidst  tempestuous 
gales,  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  and  blackest  waves. 
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SONG  OF  TOASTS. 

The  Words  and  Air  arranged  for  the  Voice,  with  Piano 
Forte  Accompaniment,  by  W.  8. 


With  rich  wine  fill  the  bowl,  quaff  it  merrily  now, 

Be  each  man  here  of  joy  the  possessor; 
Then  my  song  shall  be  toasts,  if  the  theme  you'll  allow, 

And  the  first  is, — "The  Queen  and  God  Bless  her." 

May  the  rights  of  her  people  she  ever  maintain, 
Her  true  safeguard  their  love  and  devotion  ; 

Triumphantly  long  may  she  over  us  reign, 
As  the  proud  Island  Queen  of  the  ocean. 

"England's  glory  is  gone" — though  your  mal-content  cries, 
Or  to  bodings  of  gloom  will  but  give  in  ; 

Against  her  the  whole  world  in  arms  she  defies ; 
So,  "  Three  cheers  for  the  land  that  we  live  in." 

Its  white  cliffs  are  wash'd  by  old  Ocean's  broad  wave, 

Of  its  freedom  no  foe  can  bereave  it ; 
And  he  who  dislikes  it — the  traitorous  knave  ! 

Is  most  heartily  welcome  to  leave  it. 

The  next  that  I  give  you  is  Britain's  defence, 

From  foreign  invasion  'twill  save  ye ; 
The  toast  to  refuse  none  can  here  have  pretence, 

' Tis — "  Bumpers  off  to  the  Army  and  Navy." 

For  war  never  yet  blew  his  harsh  sounding  blast, 
Which  called  them  to  scenes  fierce  and  gory ; 

But  victory's  banner  was  over  them  cast, 
Till  their  deeds  live  immortal  in  story. 

I  now  come  to  one  the  delight  of  each  creed, 
Whig  and  Tory  both  drink  it  in  common  ; 

Prince  and  Peasant,  too,  hasten  to  fill  up  with  speed, 
When  tbey  know  that  the  toast  is — "  Dear  Woman." 
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Without  her  say  what  is  the  value  of  life. 

She  alone  is  this  bleak  world  adorning; 
For  her  smile  in  man's  dark  hour  of  sorrow  and  strife, 

O'er  him  beams  like  the  light  of  the  morning. 

And  as  man  for  himself  here  alone  should  not  live. 

But  his  fellow  man  hail  as  his  brother; 
So  each  glass  raise  on  high  to  the  last  toast  I  give, 

'Tis  "  The  heart  that  can  feel  for  another." 

And  should  we  by  chance  meet  a  friend  in  distress, 

May  we  never  pass  by  or  deceive  him; 
But  ever  be  ready  with  what  we  possess, 

Both  with  hand  and  with  heart  to  relieve  him. 


ADDRESS, 

Written  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  New  Odd- 
fellows' Hall,  at  Lancaster,  on  Wednesday  the  24th 
July,  1844,  when  a  public  dinner  took  place. — Dr.  D. 
De  Vitre,  the  Mayor,  Presided ;  John  Armstrong, 
Esq.,  Filled  the  Vice  Chair. 


Many  and  various  are  each  thought  and  plan, 
By  which  man  seeks  to  aid  his  fellow  man, 
To  check  the  ills  which  mar  his  social  life, 
And  join  as  Brothers  all  in  factious  strife  ; 
Some  to  this  end  go  forth  God's  word  to  preach, 
And  midst  all  clangers  holy  truths  to  teach  : 
Braving  the  billows  of  the  madd'ning  main  : 
They  leave  their  homes  they  ne'er  may  see  again, 
"Wand'ring  midst  tribes  more  savage  than  the  storm, 
Dauntless  to  death  in  what  they  must  perform; 
The  cross  of  Christ  they  on  their  shoulders  bear, 
Alike  its  triumphs  and  its  pains  to  share. 
Some  unto  Nature's  working  turn  the  mind. 
Tracing,  through  all,  that  good  alone's  design'd — 
These  tell  us  how  with  each  revolving  year, 
The  changing  seasons  with  their  fruits  appear; 
That  though  we  view  with  pride  the  summer's  rose, 
An  equal  Wisdom  made  the  winter's  snows, 
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Others  make  Science  all  their  studious  care, 
Tell  what  the  depths  of  Earth  and  Ocean  bear; 
Such  point  to  man,  how  all  is  for  his  use, 
His  use — My  Friends — but  not  for  his  abuse. 
Thus  in  this  changeless  world,  though  ever  new. 
Do  various  men  their  various  placs  pursue : 
And  as  each  one,  whatever  be  his  part, 
May  good  perform,  if  good  be  in  his  heart ; 
Unto  your  minds  allow  me  to  recall 
The  wish  of  those,  who  built  this  spacious  Hall; 
They,  though  they  own  themselves  a  humble  band, 
Would  for  man's  good  fain  stretch  a  helping  hand, 
As  Brothers  join'd  would  aid  a  Brother's  lot, 
And  chase  disease  far  from  his  low-roof'd  cot. 
Then  should  unto  his  previous  happy  home, 
The  blighting  hand  of  with'ring  sickness  come, 
Arm'd  with  the  dread  all  conqu'ring  dart  of  Death, 
They  fain  would  soothe  his  last,  his  parting  breath  : 
And,  when  no  more,  they  his  remains  would  save, 
From  the  sad  rites  which  mark  the  pauper's  grave  I 
So  that  his  friends,  as  they  a  tear-drop  paid, 
Might  see  them  plac'd  where  his  forefathers  laid. 
That  unto  such  may  still  be  greater  pow'r 
Of  yielding  succour  in  each  needy  hour; 
And  bringing  solace  unto  him  in  pain, 
This  Hall  is  built,  'tis  hop'd  not  built  in  vain. 
O !  may  it  be  by  God's  protecting  hand, 
Another  boon  hence  added  to  our  land ; 
Based  on  his  word,  which  has  for  ages  stood, 
May  it,  through  that,  in  aim  and  end  be  good. 


THE  AUGHTON  PUDDING. 


Robin  Burns  of  the  haggis  hath  sung, 
Most  proudly  hath  chanted  its  praise  ; 

And  around  it  a  glory  hath  flung, 

Which  none  but  his  own  muse  could  raise. 

Now  of  Aughton's  brave  pudding  I  aing, 
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Which  was  unto  thousands  a  treat, 
All  the  haggises  Scotland  could  bring, 
Not  a  moment  could  with  it  compete. 

CHORUS. 

Sing  hey  for  Aughton's  brave  pudding, 
For  Aughton's  brave  pudding  sing  ho, 

In  the  spring  time  when  roses  are  budding, 
To  Aughton  we'll  all  of  us  go. 

There  were  raisins,  currants,  and  figs, 

Sugar,  almonds,  plums,  lemons,  and  spice, 
All  the  choice  of  what  came  in  three  brigs. 

For  its  cargo  each  brig  going  twice. 
When  all  these  were  properly  mixed, 

There  was  poured  in  a  hogshead  of  rum, 
On  the  cask  head  this  label  was  fix'd, 

From  Jamaica  on  purpose  'tis  come. 

Sing  &c. 

For  ten  davs  five  fat  bakers  toil'd, 

A  kneading  the  flour  into  dough. 
Which  was  in  a  ward  boiler  boil'd, 

Just  a  fortnight  to  make  it  enough. 
This  pudding  was  twenty  ieet  long, 

Six  thick,  and  just  eighteen  feet  round, 
And  a  dozen  voung  men  stout  and  strong, 

Could  scarcely  raise  it  from  the  ground, 

Sing  &c, 

It  was  borne  in  pirassional  train, 

On  the  table  with  music  was  plac'd ; 
Since  the  days  when  King  Arthur  did  reign, 

Such  a  pudding  no  table  e'er  grac'd 
It  with  pitchforks  when  done  was  got  out. 

From  the  boiler  in  which  it  was  boil'd, 
Whilst  the  people  did  joyously  shout, 

Till  loud  echoes  from  each  hill  recoil'd. 

Sing  &c. 
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On  its  outside  those  carrying  it  stood, 

Like  harpooners  on  the  back  of  a  whale. 
And  the  hundreds  cried  out  "  O  !  how  good," 

Who  did  on  its  contents  regale. 
The  carvers  with  turf  spades,  this  pudding  was  cut, 

And  when  all  the  feasting  was  o'er, 
In  two  hand  carts  the  remnants  were  put, 

And  were  given  at  each  poor  man's  door. 

Sing  &c. 

Then  round  went  the  soul  stirring  cup, 

The  moments  did  merrilv  pass, 
And  the  fiddlers  their  best  strains  struck  up, 

As  each  lad  took  his  favorite  iass. 
May  the  glory  O  Aughton  ne'er  fade, 

But  to  finish  my  song  I  must  haste, 
The  next  time  the  pudding  is  made, 

I  hope  I  may  be  there  to  taste. 

Sing  &c. 


LETTEE  TO  A  FRIEND. 


My  creed  and  faith,  kind  sir,  of  me  vou  ask, 

In  stating  that  I  have  no  irksome  task — 

I  wish  no  flatt'ring  parasite  to  be, 

Ne'er  to  the  Oppressor  will  I  bend  the  knee. 

With  debts,  and  duns,  and  sickness  though  beset, 

With  purse  and  pockets  written  on — "  to  let ;" 

Though  my  hard  fortune  I  should  have  to  wail 

Within  the  precincts  of  a  prison  gaol — 

Nay  !  in  a  dungeon  should  thev  me  immure, 

Without  a  murmur  all  1  would  endure, 

Before  my  Freedom  should  be  made  the  price 

Of  slavish  homage  at  the  shrine  of  Vice. 

By  me  shall  ne'er  be  struck  the  harp  of  song, 
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In  praise  of  that  I  know,  and  feel,  is  wrong ; 

Ne'er  will  I  pander  to  the  rich  man's  might, 

"When  the  invader  of  the  poor  one's  right — 

Nor  will  I  strive  to  gain  a  vain  applause, 

To  make  the  People  rise  against  the  laws — 

When  they  are  bared  on  that — high  heaven's  degree, 

Which  savs — "  Both  rich  and  poor  alike  are  free!" 

Yes!  free  alike,  each  in  his  sep'rate  sphere, 

No  envy  there — and  here  no  scornful  sneer ; 

Then  should  we  see  (as  was  by  God  design'd) 

One  loving  Brotherhood  in  all  mankind; 

Instead,  then,  of  oppressors  and  opprest, 

All  would  be  blessing,  and  all  would  be  blest : 

This  is  the  Spirit  from  which  man  had  birth, 

That  Spirit  which  shall  yet  prevade  the  earth; 

Then  Truth,  no  longer  hidden  from  his  eyes, 

In  all  her  might  and  majesty  shall  rise ; 

And  chase  the  marks  of  error  far  away, 

As  fogs  and  vapours  fly  the  orient  day; 

"Knowledge  shall  then  unfold  her  ample  page," 

The  volume  richer  each  succeeding  age — 

Until  the  mind,  from  Superstition  free, 

Shall  the  bright  essence  of  the  Godhead  see — 

Then  that,  now  nourished  by  life's  blood  and  gore, 

The  car  of  Juggernaut  shad  be  no  more; 

The  Hindoo  widow's  hell-born  funeral  pile, 

No  more  shall  India's  burning  shores  defile; 

Mammon's  fell  rule  shall  then  be  broken  down. 

No  homage  paid  unto  his  golden  crown. 

No  more  shall  Nations  be  the  victims  made, 

Of  mad  Ambition  through  War's  murderous  trade; 

War's  phantom — Glory — which  men  now  revere, 

With  all  its  "  pomp  and  pride"  shall  disappear; 

The  harsh  tongu'd  trumpet's  puny  blast  shall  cease, 

And  heard  instead  the  calumet  of  Pkace. 

The  strife  will  be,  then,  not  to  steel  man's  blood, 

But  to  promote  his  greatest  social  good  ; 

The  good  of  all,  not  of  one  class,  or  names, 

That  good  which  spurns  all  acts  of  selfish  aims. 

This  is  Religion,  true  and  pure  from  Heav'n, 

Which  man  shall  practice  free'd  from  earthly  leav'n ; 

h2 
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O  !  glorious  thought — sublimely  great  and  grand  f 

To  see  all  classes  thus  go  hand  in  hand  ! 

Some  this  may  scoff,  and  others  may  it  deem 

As  baseless  as  the  fabric  of  a  dream — 

But  as  the  Present  triumphs  o'er  the  Past, 

There  is  a  Future  which  is  coming  fast, 

"Whose  whisp'rings  by  the  good  and  wise  being  heard, 

Have  brave  resolves  to  braver  actions  stirr'd ; 

Already  shadow,  coming  on  before, 

Display  the  bliss  there  is  for  man  in  store. 


A    LETTER. 

Dear  Goad, 

My  worthy  drouthy  friend, 
The  trial  back  to  you  I  send — 
"Which  I  have  more  than  once  perused, 
And  think  the  widow  sadlv  used — 

J 

Her  claim  seems  based  on  truth  and  right, 

(Not  Malcolm)  but  then  wealthy  might 

Soon  puts  poor  Justice  to  the  rout, 

And  sends  her  to  the  right  about : 

In  law  a  poor  man  with  a  lord, 

"Whose  purse  with  gold  is  amply  stored, 

Has  just  as  much  chance  as  a  rat 

Has  with  a  fierce  full-grown  Tom  Cat. 

The  cash  you  spent  for  Mrs.  Plunkett, 

You  had,  in  troth,  have  better  drunk  it; 

And  with  some  honest  lads  got  merry, 

O'er  prime  old  port,  or  nut  brown  sherry; 

And  as  the  circling  glass  wTent  round, 

Have  been  with  mirth  and  pleasure  crown'd  : 

For  when  one's  money  is  so  spent, 

Man  hath  no  reason  to  repent, 

But  after  all  your  care  ai;d  toil, 

And  fagging  by  the  midnight  oil, 

'Midst  anxious  thought,  and  sleepless  nights, 

To  gain  an  oppress'd  widow's  rights  ; 

It  is  indeed,  my  crony,  hard, 
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Of  your  reward  to  be  debarred  ; 

But,  never  care,  there's  one  on  high, 

Who,  one  day,  will  all  causes  try; 

When  those,  who  now  oppress  the  poor, 

Will  vainly  knock  at.  Heaven's  door; 

Whom  Peter  will  politely  shew, 

Their  way  is  that  which  leads  below. 

So  ne'er  my  friend  let  you  and  me 

For  riches  care  a  wee  baubie, 

But  fairly  let  us  take  life's  road, 

Will.  Sanderson  and  Jemmy  Goad, 

When  grim  death  comes  (that  mortal  glutton,) 

Need  never  for  him  care  a  button. 

So,  now  accept  what  is  herewith, 

A  rhyming  work — "  of  worth  and  pith — " 

"Vicar  and  Warden  "  is  the  book, 

Which,  when  you're  by  your  "ingle  nook," 

With  business  done,  and  at  your  leisure, 

May  you  afford  some  little  pleasure. 

In  wishing  that  we  soon  may  meet, 

O'er  pipe  and  glass  each  other  greet  ; 

Believe  me  ever  to  the  end, 

Your  faithful,  social,  random  friend. 


STANZAS, 

Addressed  to  the  Misses  Smiths,  after  the  Concert  at 
Lancaster,  December  2\st,  1838. 


Music,  the  charm  of  life's  hour, 

The  coldest  heart  to  rapture  warms. 

And  by  the  magic  of  its  power, 

Madness  of  its  fierce  rage  disarms. 

From  some  celestial  source  descending, 
The  instant  nature  had  her  birth, 

In  harmony  with  all  things  blending, 
Its  spirit  went  forth  through  the  earth. 
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It  is  not  human  hearts  alone, 

That  with  it  sympathising  swell ; 

Each  silent  thing — wood,  wave  and  stone, 
Obey  alike  its  potent  spell. 

From  the  green  grass,  when  gently  bending, 
As  o'er  it  summer's  breezes  blow, 

Are  concords  of  sweet  sounds  ascending, 
Sweeter  than  those  which  mortals  know. 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars  that  shine, 
Each  orb  revolving  in  its  sphere, 

Hymn  forth  their  joy  in  strains  divine, 
As  they  pursue  their  glad  career. 

Thus  throughout  matter,  law  and  motion, 
Music  beams  forth  the  central  soul; 

If  the  rude  storm  disturb  the  ocean, 
Still  harmony  directs  the  whole. 

Ye  Syrens  of  enchanting  song, 

How  many  a  tale  your  music  tells, 

When  notes  on  notes  so  sweetly  throng, 
Like  rain  drops  upon  silver  bells. 

Now  like  a  torrent  onward  rushing, 
Ye  sing  of  love,  of  hope  and  fear; 

Then  like  a  fountain  gently  gushing, 
Ye  call  forth  pity's  chrystal  tear. 

Sweet  sister  spirits  'mongst  us  roving, 
Whose  magic  voice  each  soul  enchains, 

Soon  may  ye  both  belov'd  and  loving, 
Sing  unto  us  your  dulcet  strains. 

As  sweet  as  when  whilst  morning's  breaking, 
The  Mermaid  sounds  her  sea-green  shell, 

The  natives  of  the  deep  awaking, 
Sweet  sister  spirits — fare  ye  well. 
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LINES 

In  Memory  of  the  late  John  Simpson,  Esq.,  of  Poulton. 


How  shall  I  now  take  up  my  lyre, 

To  touch  a  wailing  saddened  strain, 
For  mirth  would  aye  my  muse  inspire, 

But  now  my  heart  is  wrack'd  with  pain. 

Friend  of  my  soul — and  art  thou  gone  ? 

Whom  I  so  fondly  truly  loved, 
Of  all  thy  comrades,  there's  not  one 

Who  will  not  at  thy  loss  be  moved. 

Oh !  no — and  when  the  cup  goes  round, 

At  this  glad  season  of  the  year, 
No  joys  for  me  will  there  be  found, 

To  thee  I'll  in  it  drop  a  tear. 

And  think  T  see  thy  manly  form, 

As  when  we  sailed  the  briny  wav?; 
Guiding  our  bark  amidst  a  storm, 

That  might  have  quell'd  the  bravest  brave. 

With  dauntless  hand  thoutook'st  the  helm, 

And  watch'd  the  yawning  billows,  maddening  foam, 

Which  manv  a  ship  did  then  o'erwhelm, 
Whilst  we  in  safety  reach'd  our  home. 

But  now  thy  home  is  clad  in  grief, 
Where  centred  all  thy  hope  and  love  ; 

fetiU  shall  thy  kindred  seek  relief, 
In  consolation  from  above. 

And  I — too  oft  to  prudence  blind, 

Too  oft  by  reckless  passion  driven ; 
When  hence  I  go — may  then  I  find. 

My  anchorage  with  thee  in  Ileav'n. 
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LINES 
Jht  mtmovg  of  tiit  late  Wi.  •Sbantrerieiott, 

Of  Lancaster, 

BY    R.    DUGDALE,    BARD    OF    RIBBLESDALE. 


The  world's  a  stage,  so  Shakspere  said. 
And  each  and  all  must  take  a  part ; 

But  Sanderson  sleeps  in  the  shade, 
Where  mouldering  lies  a  noble  heart, 

For  he  was  Nature's  darling  child, 
And  on  his  birth  true  Genius  smil'd. 

What  bard  shall  sing  as  he  has  sung, 
The  fragrance  of  Lune's  lovely  banks, 

And  blest  the  spot  where  beauty  sprung  ? 
Say  who  shall  fill  the  broken  ranks, 

Or  sing  its  beauties  o'er  again, 

In  strains  that  stole  the  sting  from  pain. 

To  him  a  rose-dad  ruin  was, 

A  bliss  not  found  among  the  great, 

Where  Ivy  mingles  with  the  rose, 
And  Marvis  warbles  to  his  mate, 

'Twas  there  his  harp  was  oft  unslung, — 

The  sweetest  lyre  that  ere  was  strung. 

Say  shall  the  Bard  unnoticed  sleep, 
Unsung,  unpittied,  and  forgot  ? 

Is  there  no  kindred  soul  to  weep, 
No  friendly  band  to  mark  the  spot, 

Of  him  whose  light  will  guide  mankind, 

Though  he  is  left  a  wreck  behind. 

Ah!  Wordsworth,  if  thou'rt  truly  great, 
Here  lies  a  subject  for  thy  quill ; 

Forbear  to  praise  a  Prince  or  state, 
An  Honest  Bard  is  nobler  still, 

Than  ought  in  Kings  or  Courts  that's  found 

One  sleeps  beneath  this  sacred  ground. 
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